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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Tue great annual burlesque has already commenced: the mover 
and seconder of “ the address” in the House of Commons are 
&ixed upon, and the Ministerial papers make the momentous an- 
nouncement. Lord Branazon and Mr. Grantiey Berkewey have 
agreed to propose and support a document of which they have no 
knowledge—except, perhaps, to do them justice, they may have a 
prophetic knowledge of its unmeaningness. In good time Minis- 
ters will vouchsafe to those gentlemen a draft of the sentiments 
which the Representatives of the People will have, by virtue of the 
“ working majority,” to declare in the name of the nation. 

For, of course, there will be a working majority ; though there is 
enough of doubt and suspense just now to inspire those who ma- 
nufacture the sentiments for the People’s Representatives to a 
diligent show of candour and popular views. Carlow is gone. 
Walsall is lost to them; since the only chance of the Liberal 
candidate lies in his devotion to the project pronounced by the 
Premier to be the maddest that ever entered the brain of man: 
and, in their need, the Ministerial organs are reduced to the humi- 
liation of supporting the man who is pronounced by their leader to 
be a madman, and who has driven their own candidate out of the 
field. The hacks of Downing Street are constrained to affect de- 
light in the triumph of the “ good cause,” which the Whig candi- 
date, ad exemplar regis, utterly repudiated. The success of the 
Whigs in Walsall now depends upon the completeness of their own 
defeat. 

Lord Atsert Conyncuam’s health has been taxed even to 
hazard, to prevent the loss of a vote to his needy friends; but he 
can no longer support the task, and he retires. Here again the 
only hope of the Whigs lies in their own insigniticancy ; the only 
chance of the “ Reform” candidate, in his being supposed to be 
widely at variance with the Ministers at whose service his vote is to 
be placed. At the Conservative dinner in Canterbury, on Friday last, 
Mr. Smytue, the Tory candidate, taunted his opponent, Mr. Wiz- 
g0N,. With his inconsistencies: Reform-Bill-finality, Franchise-ex- 
tension, Ballot—on all these, Mr. Smyrue defied the other to 
evow the sentiments of the Government he proposed to support. 
But there is more than inconsistency in this anomalous position of 
Whiggish candidates; there is disgrace—to the candidate, who 
lays himself out to support the Government whose opinions he 
disclaims—to the Government, whose supporters are obliged to 
slink into the House of Commons by disavowing the connexion. 
And there is yet more than either inconsistency or disgrace—there 
is death: the parts are falling asunder with debility and decay. 
Had the Tories a policy that they dared to proclaim, the working 
majority of two were not out of danger, even for so matter-of- 
course an affair as the address. Let Ministers fall into a working 
minority of two, and who knows how audacious her Majesty’s Op- 
position may grow. 





The French cannot exist without some warlike food for their 
daily thoughts. While there was peace—actual, not armed peace— 
between France and Europe, she could find nothing better to stay 
her appetite than a little peddling war with Buenos Ayres and 
some dilettante bloodshed in Algeria. And now that her greed for 
glory has been balked by the rest of Europe, she must fain turn 
back upon herself, and contrive, if not a war, at least some long 
and disputatious occupation about the paraphernalia of war. The 
fortifications of Paris are just the thing for the purpose. All 
parties join in the amusement. Unlike the frogs in the table, what 
is death to them is not sport to others; but the frogs of Paris 
monopolize both the death and the sport all to themselves—they 
are both game and sportsman. 


—— —= 











M. Turers, the historian who | 


stepped into the post of a statesman to turn juggler, is still the | 


leader of the fun: on Tuesday he read the draft of his report to 
the Committee of Deputies. It did not give general satisfaction ; 
as indeed no plan would, where all parties have different ends to be 
gained—where one party is bent on triply arming, and another on 
subjugating Paris, and a third on deceiving both the others. There 


is so much chaffering about the,bill, the subject is wising so stale, 
and the miserable motives of the various promoters of the scheme 
are so often exposed in the carelessness of prolonged dissimulation, 
that the ultimate fate of the measure is still doubtful. Meanwhile, 
France exhibits the humiliating spectacle of a great nation whose 
public men are all bent on a political swindle, or yielding for the 
time to the force of knavery on the one hand and of intoxicated 
delusion on the other. 

As the politicians of Paris turn the vital questions of the nation 
to farce, so they give a miserable importance to farce itself. A 
subject which rivals the fortifications in public interest just at pre- 
sent, is the suppression of a dramatic squib, called “ Il y avait une 
fois un Roi et une Reine.” Among the characters of the piece, 
are a young Queen of England; her husband, aGerman Prince, who 
is annoyed by his royal wife’s devotion to state affairs ; and a Prime 
Minister. The allusions to Queen Victoria, Prince ALBERT, and 
Lord Metnourng, were direct and offensive. The piece, after under- 
going a thorough castigation, was allowed by the Government. It 
was understood, however, that a large party of young men were 
about to restore the significancy of the composition, by “ assisting” 
at its representation and supplying the suppressed offence by such 
comments and applications as an audience can make. An attack 
upon the windows of the British Ambassador was talked of as a 
fit sequel to the performance. Fearing a general disturbance, and 
probably resenting so unworthy and ridiculous a mode of national 
warfare, the Government suppressed the piece altogether; and the 
mock Aristophanes has been prevented from further exasperating 
the excitable passions of his countrymen. When the occasion— 
in which the chief personage attacked may be held blameless—her 
youth and sex, and the outrageous licences of the French drama, 
are considered, it appears possible that even John Bull might have 
been more provoked through his loyal gallantry, than through the 
vapouring threats addressed to his fears, had the performance been 
permitted. 

Intelligence has reached France of the conclusion of peace with 
Buenos Ayres. The peremptory arguments of Admiral Mackau 
have, of course, prevailed with the tyrant Rosas. 





The Douro question seems to remain in abeyance at Madrid. 
At the date of the last accounts, stormy weather on the Tagus had 
prevented communication with Lisbon; and nothing certain, had 
transpired since the acceptance of British mediation. En- 
deavours have been made—and not without effect—to show that if 
Spain has been hasty, Portugal has been shuffling and procrasti- 
nating. 

3ut the novelty in the Spanish news is the rupture between the 
Regency and the Papal representative. S. Ramirez De ARELLANO, 
the Nuncio from the Court of Rome, had been ordered to quit the 
kingdom, and his jurisdiction had been abolished. ‘Th procedure 
is strongly condemned, as at least premature. Three-fourths of 
the Spanish people, says one writer, will regard it as little short of 
sacrilege. And certainly, although Spain has before now shown a 
sort of independence of the Court of Rome in the administration 
of religion, yet freedom in matters ecclesiastical is not the 
characteristic of the bulk of the people. It may be advisable 
to relieve them from a bigotry which keeps them in debased ig- 
norance ; but it seems of questionable discretion in the Government 
to wage a theological war while political anarchy is as yet unallayed. 
On the other hand, it is very possible that the Regency may 
have something else in view besides relief from spiritual tyranny. 
The priests of Spain have often interfered in active politics, and 
just at present their interests are too obviously involved in the 
same fate with the Legitimist principle for them to be unconcerned 
spectators of late events. ‘Then, the same week which brings the 
intelligence of S. Argiiano’s expulsion, makes known also the ar- 
rival of Queen Curistina at his master’s court, in Rome. A 
good spice of secular policy may well have seasoned the Regency’s 
reckless-looking crusade against ecclesiastical rule. 





The Turco-Egyptian question is said, though not as yet upon 
unquestionable authority, to be really settled. If reports which, 


| originating in Vienna, have been repeated in the German, Belgian, 


and French papers, are to be believed, the Porte has adopted 
Admiral Srorrorp’s convention with Menemet Arr; has revoked 
the deposal of the Pasha; and has granted him the government of 
Egypt for a heritage. ‘The Divan is said to have come to this 
decision on the 17th of December. The accounts direct from 
Constantinople are no Jater than the 16th, and they do not mention 
the arrival of any communication even from Sir Ropsrt SroRgoRp. 
On the contrary, the indignation of the Government at Commodore} 


Narter’s unauthorized convention is spoken of as still subsisting; 


This leaves but one day for the receipt of the second gonvention, 
for deliberation upon it, and for the final decision ; a gelerity of 
procedure possible, but hardly probable. os 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





a 


Two or three packet-ships have arrived during the week from 
the United States, with the President’s message to Congress. 
Though not so long as usual, it is unusually dull and uninstruc- 
tive. The larger portion is occupied with a sort of vindicatory dis- 
quisition on the President’s policy; strongly urging its singular ad- 
vantages ; and thus slily putting on record the merits of a system 
the very opposite of that likely to be pursued by his rival successor. 
A reversal of that policy has already been attempted, while Mr. Van 
Buren is yet in office, in a motion by Mr. Cray for the repeal of the 
famous Sub-Treasury Bill, by which the national revenue, instead 
of being available for banking purposes, is to be locked up, in the 
shape of specie, in certain vaults. Mr. Ciay’s motion is not ex- 
pected to succeed with the present Congress; but the new Con- 
gress, which, it is supposed, will shortly be convened in an extra- 
ordinary session, is thought likely to abrogate the law in question. 
Granting, however, that Mr. Van Buren’s policy is as erroneous 
as his opponents pronounce it to be, it secms at least doubtful whe- 
ther its abrupt reversal can be productive of good: to leave every- 
thing else out of the account, the instability alone, which such fre- 
quent change would denote, would be most detrimental to the in- 
terests of the state. The evil consequences which may result from 
the inveterate dislike of Mr. Van Buren’s policy may help a reac- 
tion in his favour. : 

But the most interesting passage in the President’s message 
relates to the disputed boundaries: it informs us, from the other 
side of the Atlantic, what our own Government is doing. It seems 
that the mode of settling the matter is sti!l under discussion in 
Downing Street. The President, judging from the desire evinced 
by both Governments to bring the dispute respecting the North- 
eastern boundary to a settlement, and from the nature of the points 
still under discussion, anticipates a speedy conclusion. Mr. Van 
Buren is not much versed in “ open questions,” and their value— 
or at least not so well as those in Downing Strect. 

The American Government have also made a proposition for 
referring the Lake of the Woods boundary to arbitration, before it 
becomes quite so urgent and complicated 2 question as the Maine 
boundary. That proposition also is under consideration in England. 

Rumours had reached the United States of the arrival of Bri- 
tish troops within the disputed territory. They were sent, accord- 
ing to the report, by Lord Sypenuam, without the knowledge of 
Sir Joun Harvey; and it is said that they were only passing 
through, on their way to New Brunswick. If there is any founda- 
tion for the story, it certainly seems indiscrect to have thus risked 
collisions and further complications of so embarrassing a ques- 
tion. 





The Court. 


THERE has been little company at Windsor Castle this week. Whilst 
the frost lasted, the Queen accompanied Prince Albert to the lake at 
Frogmore Lodge, to witness the skating, and to participate in the amuse- 
ment, by being pushed along in a sledge by the Prince. The lady- 
attendants on the Queen also partook of the amusement, and were driven 
along the ice by other skaters in attendance on Prince Albert. On 
Monday, the Prince took the diversion of coursing in the Home Park; 
and on Wednesday he went to Swinley, accompanied by Prince George 
of Cambridge, on a shooting-excursion. The state of the weather 
has confined her Majesty to the Castle several days. Lord Palmerston 
went on a visit to the Queen on Monday. 

The Queen Dowager continues in the enjoyment of excellent health 
at Sudbury Hall. Her Majesty will leave Sudbury Hall for Marlbo- 
rough House early in February, to be present at the christening of the 
Princess Royal. 

The Duke of Cambridge, attended by Baron Knesebeck, left Belvoir 
Castle, on Tuesday morning, for Leicester ; whence his Royal Highness 
came to town by a railway train. 

Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar arrived in town, by the London and 
Birmingham Railway, on Monday afternoon, from a visit to the Queen 
Dowager, at Sudbury Hall. He left town in the evening, for the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst. 

The Times has established a spy at Windsor, who continues to fur- 
nish that paper with Court gossip. He details the Royal sports on the 
ice at Frogmore ; which, it appears, were not to be seen excepting by 
privileged eyes, as every one employed on the grounds and in the 
house were ordered to keep away under pain of dismissal if any one 
were found acting the part of Peeping Tom. We also learn from this 
source, that 

“ A new dog-kennel has either just been, or is immediately about to be 
commenced, close to Virginia Water, for the sporting-dogs of Prince Albert, 
consisting of pointers and setters. His Royal Highness has secured an excel- 
lent breed ; and much sport is anticipated by the Prince and his friends as soon 
4 weather becomes more favourable for the enjoyment of the sports of the 

eld. 

The Queen has not used the new riding-house since her arrival at 
the Castle, though the completion of it was hastened in the expectation 
that it would have been required. 


The Metropolis. 


At a Court of Aldermen, held on Monday last, Plough Monday, to 
receive the presentments from the Ward Inquests, the Common Coun- 





cilmen of the Tower Ward appeared at the bar without their gowns of | 


office. This “neglect of the necessary forms” was duly noticed by the 
Lord Mayor; who expressed his regret that the gentlemen of the In- 
quest should have appeared in his presence so unceremoniously. The 
Foreman of the Inauest said they considered the money which gowns 
would cost “4s vetier laid out in benefiting the poor of the ward. The 


Lord Mayor said, he would not refuse to receive the inquest though 
thus denuded of the insignia of office, but those who came without gowns 
would be received last. 

There is a contest going on in the City for the office of Bridge- 





master, vacant by the death of Mr. Watson. The candidates are Mr. 
Gibbs and Mr, Ledger; and the struggle is a very severe one. 

A public meeting of the parishioners of St. Paul, Covent Garden, was 
held on Thursday, at which resolutions were unanimously passed 
against the Window-tax, as unjust and opressive; and it was agreed to 
coéperate with the other Metropolitan parishes in memorializing the 
Government for the repeal cf the impost. A preliminary meeting of 
St. Pancras parish was also held on the same day, for the purpose of 
calling a general meeting of the parish to petition Parliament against 
the tax. The recent new surveys, which have charged for daylight in 
every case where the least glimmer is admitted, have rendered this tax 
more obnoxious than ever; and most of the parishes in London are 
adopting measures to abolish it. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Marylebone was held on Wednesday, 
to adopt means for relieving the distressed condition of the poor in that 
parish, owing to the inclement weather. Dr. Spry, the Rector of the 
parish, presided ; and Lords Kenyon, Monteagle, Manvers, Teignmouth, 
Sir B. Hall, Mr. Hume, and numbers of influential residents in the 
parish, were present. It was resolved that a subscription should be im= 
mediately commenced; and upwards of 300/. was subscribed in the 
room. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Westminster Savings Bank, on Tues- 
day, it was stated that the amount of deposits during the last quarter, 
notwithstanding the severity of the season, had exceeded the sum with- 
drawn by upwards of 200/. The amount paid in was 2,951/. 13s. 7d., and 
that withdrawn, 2,712/, 18s. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Royal Humane Society, held on 
Tuesday, it was reported by the Secretary, that thirty-one persons had 
during the frost been rescued in the various Parks, one life only having 
been lost. It also appeared that the current expenses of the year (with 
the exception of those for the Receiving-house in Hyde Park) had been 
1,479l. 10s. 3d., and for the Receiving-house, &c., 584/. 19s. 11d. ; and 
that during the late frost the wages of the icemen have amounted to 
nearly 60/. per week. 

The annual meeting of the Governors of the Royal Jennerian and 
London Vaccine Institution was held on Thursday. The report of the 
board of managers congratulated the meeting on the increased number 
that were during the last year vaccinated at the institution. In 1839 
the number of children was 6,538 ; whilst last year it was 7,913, making 
an increase of 1,375. From a statement of the progress of the society 
since its formation in 1806, it appears that there were then vaccinated 
but 684, whilst the supplies of virus were but 1,357; last year these 
were upwards of 60,000. From its first formation, there had been 
160,015 persons vaccinated at the institution, and the charges of matter 
distributed were 1,297,775. The report stated that the King of the 
Belgians, while in this country last year, applied for vaccine to be sent 
to Belgium for the purpose of vaccinating the royal infant. During the 
late war in Syria, William Allen, the philanthropist, sent for vaccine 
matter to be employed in Beyrout and Damascus. 


Great changes in the weather have taken place since our Jast publica- 

tion. On Saturday morning at five o’clock, the thermometer in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, stood at the zero of Fahrenheit, or 
32 degrees below the freezing point. A thermometer in St. John’s Wood 
registered 15 degrees below zero between Friday night and Saturday 
morning. In some parts of the country it was still lower ; the ther- 
mometer being 35 degrees below freezing. On Sunday, the thaw come 
menced, with a heavy fall of snow; and during the week there has. 
been a succession of thaw, frost, and snow, which have made the streets 
and roads almost impassable. On Thursday evening, there was the 
heaviest fall of snow that has occurred this winter: in some places it 
lay on the ground more than a foot deep. Inthe North of England 
and in Scotland the cold has not been so intense as in London. There 
has been a great deal of snow and hail, but we have not noticed a lower 
degree of cold recorded in the Scotch papers than 12 degrees above 
zero. 
The deaths caused by cold and want of proper nourishment during 
the late inclement weather have been greater than we remember to 
have seen recorded during any previous winter. Even in London there 
have been many cases of death from these causes. 

Notwithstanding the snow-storm of last night, the mail-train with 
the Northern bags arrived at the Euston station of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway only sixty-seven minutes after time ; and the mail 
despatches by the London and Birmingham and Great Western Rail- 
ways were the first received at the General Post-oflice. The day mail- 
train arrived at the Euston station eight minutes before time. Satisfac- 
tory proofs these of the great superiority of railway over road-travelling 
in heavy snow.— Courier, Jan. 15, 





The Lord Chancellor gave judgment on Wednesday in the long 
litigated cause of the Attorney-General against the Fishmongers 
Company, the object of which was to deprive the Company of pros 
perty they had had in possession for several centuries. In the first 
case, the object of the information was to fix a charitable trust on pro- 
perty given to the Fishmongers’ Company by the will of Sir Thomas 
Kneseworth, in 1513. ‘Che testator devised certain lands for the pur- 
pose of supplying loans to poor members of the Company, and other 
objects, and also for prayers to be said for his own soul and those of his 
family. ‘The surplus was to be given towards the repair of premises belong- 
ing to the Company, and other purposes beneficial to them. His Lord- 
ship said, the provision for loans was a distinct one; and when the sur- 
plus was to be applied to a different object, which failed, the former 
charity could not on that account be augmented. ‘Therefore, although 
the prayers for the dead were a superstitious use, and the lands to sup- 
port it of consequence forfeited to the Crown, the information failed as 
to depriving the Fishmongers Company, as the rights of the Crown 
had been purchased by the Company, and they held the property by 
letters patent of Edward the First, confirmed by those of James the 
First. In the second ease, the information against the Company was 
founded on the will of Henry Preston, who in 1429 gave property mm 
aid of poor members, This was also decided in favour of the defendants 
by the Lord Chancellor; who observed, that it would prove a dangerous 
doctrine if the beneficial enjoyment for four hundred years did not con 
fer a sufficient title, His Lordship regretted that the Company should 
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have been put to such expense by these informations, as the relaters 
must have been aware that there was no ground or pretence whatever 
for them. vba 

The “royal cheese” has got into Chancery; from which it seems to 
have had anarrow escape. ‘The parties in whose custody the monstrous 
mass of consolidated curds had been placed, finding that it was the in- 
tention of the person who had taken a cast of the cheese to make an 
exhibition of it in London, thought it might be as well to gratify the 
Londoners with a sight of the chee-e itself. It was accordingly brought 
up with great care and ceremony. The Lord Steward of the House- 
hold was consulted, whether the exhibition of the cheese would en- 
danger its acceptance by the Queen. Lord Errol, we are told, “ declined 
giving any official opinion on the point.” He went to view the cheese, 
and gave his “ private opinion” that its exhibition would not hazard its 
acceptance. 


bited, applied to the Vice-Chancellor for an injunction to restrain the 
exhibition, on the ground that it was contrary to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the contributors, and might prevent her Majesty from receiv- 
ing their present. The injunction was granted. On Thursday the case 
was argued by four counsel; and his Honour gave judgment in due 
form, stating at length the reasons which induced him to dissolve the 
injunction with costs. The cheese having been thus let out of Chan- 
cery, will no doubt shortly be exhibited. It is the produce of 737 cows, 
is nine feet four inches in circumference, twenty inches in depth, and 
weighs eleven hundredweight. 

An application for a rule for a criminal information against the 
printer and publisher of the Leeds Times was made in the Bail Court 
on Monday, on behalf of an attorney named Rogerson, for a libel, 
stating that he had caused a man to be imprisoned for a debt of 11. 7s., 
because at the late Town-Council elections he had voted against the 
Conservative candidates, The application for the rule was refused by 
Mr. Justice Williams, on the ground that the accusation was not calcu- 
ated to injure the applicant’s professional character, but rather to raise it 
in the estimation of his political party in the town. His Lordship, alluding 
to the colours of blue and yellow by which the two parties are dis- 
tinguished, said he did not exactly know which of the parties in the 
case was the blue and which the yellow; but some colour, yellow or 
blue, so completely overspread the article as effectually to prevent it 
from dazzling the eyes of the inhabitants of Leeds, to the prejudice of 
the applicant. He was, moreover, of opinion that neither of the two 
factions which were spoken of in the affidavit would be likely to think 
the less of an attorney for his being charged with exhibiting a little 
irregular energy in the depression of his political antagonists. 

In the Court of Common Pleas on Tuesday, the case of the reversal 
of the process of outlawry against Mr. Robert Steuart, Member for the 
Haddington Burghs, was finally decided. A supersedeas had been ob- 
tained, on the ground that as the defendant, who was out of the country, 
was not liable to arrest, by privilege of Parliament, he could not be 
outlawed for not doing that from which his privilege exempted him. 
In last term arule was obtained to show cause why the supersedeas 
should not be set aside, and the outlawry confirmed. After counsel had 
been heard, on Tuesday, the Lord Chief Justice decided in favour of 
the defendant. He said— 

“ The question turned upon the construction of the Acts of William III. 
and George III. limiting and defining the privileges of Members of Parlia- 
ment; and it appeared to him that those Acts extended to Members of Parlia- 
ment protection from arrest under any writ of capias ; and that consequently, 
upon the return of non est inventus, process of outlawry could not regularly be 
issued ; for the effect would be\this—if they granted this rule and allowed the 
outlawry to stand, they would by that act be giving orders to the Sheritfs to 
arrest a person whom they themselves must immediately discharge from cus- 
tody. There was a method by which Members of Parliament might, in his 
judgment, be made liable to arrest. If an action were brought under those old 
Acts of Parliament which contemplated the arrest of the person until satis- 
faction of the debt as the end and result of the action, he held that a 
judgment recovered in such an action would subject a Member of Parlia- 
ment to arrest; and he knew of no clause either in the Act of William 
Hil. or of George III. which included the process in those old actions within 
the protection extended to Members. However, the capius ad satisfaciendum 
in this case clearly came within those acts ; and as, consequently, the issuing of 
that writ was irregular, no process of outlawry could be founded upon it.” 

In the Court of Exchequer, yesterday, the cause of Don Jose Ma- 
guira against Lord Sydenham, was brought before the Court, on a mo- 
tion of the Attorney-General to be permitted to add certain pleas, and to 
extend the time for returning a commission for the examination of wit- 
nesses in Spain. It is an action brought against the present Governor 
of Canada to recover the amount of a bill of exchange for 3,147/., with 
interest, which was accepted in 1823. It appeared from the affidavits 
and the statements of counsel, that the validity of the bill and the ob- 
jection of the defendant to pay the amount were undisputed, but 
that there was good reason to apprehend if the amount was paid to 
the plaintiff, other persons might put forward legal claims as the 
representatives of the National Consulate at Cadiz; which body, it 
appeared, was extinct, but was succeeded by another body called 
the Junta of Commerce at Cadiz. The amount of interest was the 
only question in dispute. The Court suggested an arrangement by which 
further litigation should be put an end to; the plaintiff taking a judg- 
ment for the amount of the bill, with a stay of execution until he should 
obtain a receipt for the defendant from the Junta of Commerce at 
Cadiz, and also from General Alava. The Court thought the plaintiff 
entitled to interest from the time payment of the amount was demanded; 
but as the date of such demand was in dispute, it might be referred to 
one of the Masters to determine that fact. The arrangement suggested 
by the Court was agreed to. 

Mr. Ralph Benson, who was formerly Member of Parliament for 
Stafford, applied to the Insolvent Debtors Court on Tuesday for his 
discharge. His insolvency was ascribed to the expenses he had in- 
curred in contested elections, two for Stafford and one for Bridgnorth, 
to losses in underwriting, and to law expenses. The debts amounted 
to 76,032/., and there were no credits. His landed estates, he said, had 
been mortgaged for more than their value, as he had only a life-interest 
inthem. ‘The sum of 11,0001 was stated to have been expended in 
one eleeti on for Stafford and one for Bridgnorth. The other contest 
for Stafford cost 5,500l. Mr, Benson had been arrested by one of his 


The owner of the plaster cast, apprehensive that his | 
a gp would be entirely destroyed if the cheese itself were exhi- | 


female servants, who had lived with him for many ot for wages. It 
was alleged that the arrest was a friendly one. He was ordered to be 
discharged. 





At the Mansiouhouse, on Saturday, Richard Moore, who was appre- 
hended some days ago on charges of uttering forged notes and post- 
bills, purporting to be the issue of several country banks, at the gaming~ 
house of Thompson, in Leicester Square, and the billiard-rooms of Cook, 
in the Strand, was brought up for examination. The prisoner had lost 
considerably at both houses, and then, insisting upon playing again, 
he had paid the losses which he again incurred in the forged notes, 
When he was arrested, three promissory notes were found upon him, 
| enclosed in a letter addressed to “J. Johnson, Esq.,7, Leicester Square,” 
| for 5251, the sum he had lost to Mr. Thompson, whose name appeared 
to have been mistaken, and 6/. in money. The letter expressed regret 
at the offence the writer had committed in playing with fictitious notes, 
and stated that the enclosed bills should be paid upon a little indulgence. 
When in the coach with the officer wino arrested him, the prisoner said 
that he had lost a great deal of money in gambling-houses, that he had 
been ruined by play, and had taken that step to recover his money. 

Mr. Bacon, of Fleet Street, an engraver employed to engrave notes 
for country banks, examined the notes produced, and said that they 
were taken from the plates in his possession; which, as was the case 
with all other plates engraved for country banks, never were out of his 
care. He had seen several notes in the officer’s possession, and found that 
they were all proof impressions struck off on India paper as specimens, 
It was the practice of country bankers, when they wished to alter their 
plates, to send to bis house for specimens, and generally from twenty to 
forty were sent. The paper was such that the ink would run upon it, 
and it was quite impossible to make a signature upon it in the condition 
in which it was transmitted to the bankers. A very clever process, he 
found, had been adopted with respect to all the notes in the hands of the 
ofticer: the paper had been fastened very ingeniously with a layer of 
gum to other paper, so that a firmness was given to it by which means 
signatures could be written with perfect clearness and_ precision. 
These specimens were never sent to any but banking-houses, and always 
with a request that they might be returned; and in most instances they 
were returned; there were, however, some cases in which from ac- 
cident or neglect they were not returned. It occurred to him that the 
prisoner might have been in a country bank to which specimens might 
have been sent. The prisoner was remanded. 

A man and woman named George and Mary Richardson were 
charged at Queen Square Police-oflice, on Tuesday, with knowingly 
possessing 2,988 counterfeit shillings, besides some counterfeit crown- 
pieces and sovereigns. Both prisoners were remanded till Monday 
next. 

A most extensive system of fraud has lately been detected in the 
City, by which the public has been victimized to the tune of nearly 
twenty thousand pounds, by means of forged and fictitious bills and 
“accommodation” paper. The guilty parties were ostensibly wine- 
merchants; and, through the instrumentality of their agent at Liverpool, 
they have contrived to let in several of the banks there for heavy sums, 
The head of the gang has absconded, to avoid the penalties of the law, 
and is now residing on the Continent. Another of the confederates 
has had recourse to the Bankruptcy Court, in hopes of freeing himself 
from his engagements. His liabilities are 13,0001, and his assets nil; 
in fact, his creditors will not receive one penny in the pound. The 
Liverpool agent is also made a bankrupt, but he cuts a much more re- 
spectable figure than his masters, as he shows assets equal to three 
shillings in the pound on his debts of twelve to fifteen thousand pounds, 
We do not mention names at present, as it might defeat the ends of 
justice.— Globe, Jan. 15. 

The Observer contradicts the statement about the man who was con- 
victed at Hull last week, of obtaining money under false pretences, 
having any knowledge of the murder of Mr. Westwood, the watch- 
maker, or of the murder of Eliza Grimwood. The rumour appears to 
have been an invention to give piquancy to the report of the Hull trial. 

An inquest was held on Monday, at the King’s Arms, Roupel Street, 
Waterloo Road, on the mutilated remains of an infant, that were found 
wrapped up in a brown paper parcel, on the ledge outside the parapet of 
Waterloo Bridge. The surgeon who examined the mutilated members, 
said the body had been severed into eight parts. The head was sepa- 
rated from the trunk ; and there were several wounds on the head and 
other parts, made by asharp instrument. Some of the lower members 
of the body were missing. The separation of the members appeared to 
have been effected after death, which had taken place about three days 
before the parcel was found. The child had arrived at the full period 
of gestation, but had never tasted food, nor been washed. The Coro- 
ner’s Jury returned a verdict of ‘ Wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown.” 











Scott, the American diver, has come to an untimely end, in the course 
of his dangerous exhibitions. On Monday last, preparations were 
made for him to leap off Waterloo Bridge, and the bridge was thronged 
with spectators. While his agents were collecting money, Scott used 
to amuse his audience by exhibiting feats of agility ; and among others, 
by a mock execution, in which he played the part of the criminal. It 
is said that the noose by which he hanged himself on these occasions 
was passed round his chin. On Monday he performed this trick three 
times ; but the third time the noose slipped too low, and the wretched 
man was hanged in earnest. A rush was made to cut him down, but 
the crowding of people to the spot prevented their own purpose; and 
when a Police sergeant succeeded in reaching him and cutting him 
down, he was quite dead. Scott was in his twenty-eighth year ; and is 
described as a civil, inoffensive man. Although his exhibitions gene- 
ratly collected 2 multitude of spectators, they do not appear to have been 
lucrative: it is said that he seldom reaped above a few shillings ; and his 
largest gains are supposed to have been at the Customhouse, where on 
two occasions he realized 4/7. and 3/. The exhibition, however, was 
very productive to the proprietors of the Southwark and Waterloo 
bridges, from the toll paid by a‘great part of the crowd. 

On Tuesday an inquest was held on the body. Mr. Godfrey, the pro- 
| prietor of the White Lion public-house, in Drury Lane, whence Scott 
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went to the scene of exhibition, deposed to his having, at the instance 
of Scott, sought permission from the Waterloo Bridge Company for 
him to make use of the bridge. The officers of the bridge twice refused 
to give any permission, but made no opposition to the erection of the 
scaffold which Godfrey provided. Scott said that the Southwark Bridge 
Company had made him a present of money, and perhaps the Waterloo 
Bridge Company might do the same. The Jury returned a verdict of 
* Accidental death”; but four of them expressed a strong desire to 
accompany that verdict with a censure on the Bridge Company for 
allowing the scaffold to be erected. 

On Saturday night, a fire broke out in the range of buildings belong- 
ing to the General Steam Navigation Company, at Deptford, occupying 
three or four acres of ground. The tide was out, and water was defi- 
cient. The fire brigade of the district was speedily in attendance, and 
the fire was subdued in about six hours; but not until the older build- 
ings on the ground were destroyed, with three houses in Pleasant Row, 
an adjoining street, inhabited by poor persons. 

On Saturday morning, a Jabourer employed in pulling down the re- 
mains of the Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, was buried beneath the ruins 
of a wall which fell suddenly, and killed him on thespot. At the inquest 
held on the bedy, it appeared that the accident resulted from the dead 
man’s owr carelessness. 

On Thursday morning at four o’clock, an immense mass of earth 
and brick-work fell in from the effects of the frost, at the excavations 
for the foundations of the New Royal Exchange, and destroyed a great 
deal of the scaffolding-erections for laying down the concrete and 
foundations. 

Mr. Bowles, the cash-taker at the Blackwall terminus of the railway, 
was knocked down by a train on Tuesday evening, whilst incautiously 
walking on the line of rails. Mr. Bowles, who is deaf, was not aware 
of the approach of the train till it was too close upon him to escape. 
His jawbone was broken, and his neck was so seriously injured that 
little hope is entertained of his surviving. 


The YProbinees. 


A vacaney has occurred in the representation of Reigate, owing 
to the elevation of Lord Eastnor to the House of Peers, by the death of 
Earl Somers. Mr. Ryves D'Arcy is busily cauvassing the electors on the 
Conservative interest. No opponent has yet appeared in the field. 

The Wolverhampton Anti-Corn-law Association have published an 
address to the electors of Walsall, urging them to vote for their can- 
didate against Mr. Gladstone. The approaching election they represent 
to be one of the utmost importance, on account of its moral effect. “If 
successful,” they say, ‘in returning the advoeate of freedom in this 
contest, the Bread-tax will have received its death-blow.” 

The Anti-Corn-law Circular gives the following as the “ latest from 
Walsall” — 

“ Our latest accounts from Walsall are of the most encouraging description, 
The canvass goes on prosperously; but, owing to the severe weather and the 
straggling nature of the town, it will not be completed for some time. The 
popular sympathy is all on the side of Mr. Smith; and we are assured that, 
with an effective protection to the voter, there could be no difficulty in polling 
three to one on behalf of cheap bread.” 

It is cnrrently reported that the heavy demands made on Mr. Gipps’s 
purse by the Tory party have been the cause of his sudden retirement 
from Canterbury. It seems strange, that a gentleman who had been so 
long awaiting a vacancy should run away the moment the vacancy 
arrived. Mr. Gipps was a candidate with Mr. Bradshaw at the last 
general election. Mr. Gipps, it is said, paid 1,500/. then; and it is said 
that his kind friends in Canterbury required him to pay 2,000/ now. 
Mr. Gipps would not stand this, and retired ; and Mr. Smythe stepped 
instantly into the vaeant place. Can it be that this has been a ruse of 
the Tory party to get rid of plain Mr. Gipps, and to enable themselves 
to be tickled and flattered by having a young aristocrat for their can- 
didate? Mr. Smythe has been for some time past paying his court to 
the Canterbury Tories.—Kentish Mercury. 

James Fenton, Esq., of Bamford Hall, near Heywood, the brother of 
the present Whig Member, is to be the Conservative candidate for the 
borough of Rochdale at the next election.— Leeds Journal. 

The fourth annual dinner of the Buckingham Conservative Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday ; when, notwithstanding the badness of the 
weather, about four hundred members from various parts of the county 
attended. The Duke of Buckingham, as President of the Association, 
was in the chair: there were also present, Lord De Lisle, the Earl of 
Orkney, Lord Hotham, the Marquis of Chandos, Sir Thomas Fremantle, 
and many other influential gentlemen of the county. The Duke of 
Buckingham adverted in a marked manner to the present position of 
the Conservative party, and the prospect of their return to power— 

It had been well pointed out by Sir Robert Peel, that the battle was to be 
fought at the registries. ‘They had attended to his advice until they had now 
attained a force which would shake the present Government to its centre; a 
force which he hoped soon to sce called into active operation by the leader of 
the Conservative party. Victory was now within his grasp; but he might be 
right in wishing not to take too sudden an advantage of his strength. At pre- 
sent it might be said, when the Government was talked of, that there was no 
Government, or that it was under another name. He (the Duke of Buckingham) 
knew of no Government at present. It was Sir Robert Peel’s one day, and the 
Radicals’ the next. (Cheers and laughter.) 'The time had, however, arrived 
when Sir Robert Peel should take the Government, in order that the Throne 
might be supported, the Church maintained, and the rights and liberties of the 
people protected. It might be very well to say, “ Wait your time”; but he 
would say that the time is come—that the blow ought to be struck, and that a 
Conservative Government should rule this great country. (Cheers.) 








At a special meeting of the Hertfordshire Magistrates, on Monday, 
the question of adopting the provisions of the Rural Police Act in that 
county was carried, by 38 against 54. A memorial was then drawn up 
for the sanction of the Secretary of State. Lord Essex and Mr. Ward 
were among the supporters of the motion; the Marquis of Salisbury 
and Mr. Heathcote opposed it. 

At a Chartist meeting in Bristol, on Monday, to petition for the par- 
don of Frost, Williams, and Jones, a son of Mr. Frost read long ex- 
tracts from a letier from the exile to his wife, dated Port Arthur, Van 








Diemen’s Land, 1st July, which settle the fact as to his appointment 
and pardon. Mr. Frost says— 

“Tam at Port Arthur, a place to which the very worst of men are sent, and 
where human misery may be seen to probably its greatest extent. I was not, 
however, sent here for what is called punishment; the Governor told us re- 
peatedly that we were not sent to Port Arthur as a punishment, but to fill cer- 
tain offices. Williams is a superintendent at the coal-mines; Jones fills a 
situation at the Juvenile Establishment; and 1 am in the office of the Com- 
mandant, that is, the Governor of Port Arthur. Iam acting here as a clerk ; 
and hitherto the labour has not been heavy. I am in excellent health—I never 
was better; and my spirits are very good, considering all things—much better 
than I could possibly have anticipated.” 

[By saying that he was not sent to Port Arthur for punishment, the 
writer means that he was not sent there, as most of the convicts in that 
place are, in punishment of offences committed since transportation 
from England. | 

Accounts have been received from the murderer of poor Millie, 
Archibald Bolam; from which it appears that he has obtained a situa- 
tion under Government, and is under but little restraint. At the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of these accounts, he expected to obtain 
greater freedom, and also an advancement, as his good conduct had 
recommended him to the attention of the authorities. It is said that he 
entertained some intention of quitting the Government- office, and ac- 
cepting some situation in the interior of the:country ; where he had no 
doubt of soon being able to realize a fortune.— Newcastle Journal. 

The house of Mr. Samuel Holland of Bexhill, Sussex, was on Tues- 
day sennight forcibly entered by a gang of six armed burglars. They 
effected their entrance at one of the sitting-room windows. ‘The first 
alarm was by Mr. Holland being awakened by a person standing «t the 
foot of his bed, with a light in one hand and a carving-knife in the 
other, who desired him to get out of bed. At the same time, the side- 
curtains were withdrawn, and disclosed three other men; who declared 
they did not wish to hurt him if he immediately gave up his purse, the 
key of his bureau, and his pocket-book. Resistance was vain, and the 
demand was acceded to. Meanwhile, a visiter, on hearing the disturb- 
ance, approached the room ; at the door of which he was stopped by the 
muzzle of a gun being presented at him. He seized hold of the gun, 
but was knocked down by one of the party. One of the ladies gave up 
her purse to one of the robbers, and herself and her companions were 
kept prisoners in their rooms. The man-servant, by a door being 
barred against him, was unable to get to the assistance of the family. 
The thieves succeeded in obtaining nearly 2001., in gold, bank-notes, 
and checks. 

A gang of housebreakers in Kent have been disturbed in their trade. 
Several burglaries have lately been committed in the county; and ina 
recent case, in which some jewels were taken from the house of a Mr. 
Thomas, at Hollingsbourne, a reward of 20/. was offered for the detec- 
tion of the offenders. Gibbon, a wholesale file-vendor, offered some of 
these jewels to one Kent, a lawyer’s clerk, who told another person, and 
the last told Mr. Thomas. Mr. Thomas then negotiated for the reco- 
very of the property ; and a man named Piety, a coach-guard, was in- 

troduced to him. Ultimately, Kent, Gibbon, and Piety were arrested, 
and tried at Maidstone Borough Sessions on Saturday last. Kent 
turned approver ; and upon his evidence of conversations with the other 
prisoners, Piety was found guilty of stealing the articles. The charge 
against Gibbon was not proved to the satisfaction of the Jury. Sentence 
against Piety was deferred, for further investigations to be made. It 
does not come out in the published accounts who actually committed 
the robbery. 

A curious circumstance occurred at Lewes Sessions last week. The 
Grand Jury had ignored the bills preferred against two prisoners ; which 
being by some means overlooked, the men were placed at the bar, 
where they pleaded “ guilty.” The Chairman was just on the point 
of passing sentence on them, when the error was discovered, and they 
were discharged.— Brighton Guardian. 


The mails conveyed by railway to the North of England were seriously 
impeded by the late snow and frost. The slippery state of the rails in 
many instances prevented the wheels of the locomotives from getting a 
sufficient hold to impel the trains; whilst in others the snow was so 
deep, that it was necessary to detach the engines from the carriages, and 
to send them on alone to clear the road before the trains could be drawn 
along. In no ease, however, with the exception of the baggage-train 
on the North Midland Railway, have they been absolutely stopped by 
the frost. 

On Monday morning, a second accident occurred on the Midland 
Counties Railway. The following “ official account” of the disaster 
has been issued by the Company. “ The mail-train, which left the 
Euston station at half-past eight last night, (Sunday,) on arriving at 
Rugby detached two carriages, which were to proceed on to the Mid- 
land Counties line. The carriages were in the act of being passed from 
the London and Birmingham down-line for the purpose, when the 
mail-train, which leaves Birmingham for London at twelve p. m, 
arriving very slowly at the station, came unfortunately in contact with 
the crossing carriages, and caused contusions to four of the passengers, 
and a slight fracture of the collar-bone to a fifth. Surgical attendance 
was at hand, and every care taken of the parties. The immediate 
cause of the accident is now under investigation.” The guard also was 
thrown from the roof of one of the carriages, and much injured, 

A collision unfortunately took place on the Manchester and Leeds 
Railway last Wednesday evening, under the following circumstances. 
A eattle-train of nearly twenty waggons, with sheep, &c. left Wake- 
field a little before four o'clock in the afternoon, and got on very 
well until after they passed the Dewsbury station, when the engine 
began to show signs of weariness. Before they could reach Cooper 
Bridge station the water was exhausted; the engine was then detached, 
and proceeded to the Brighthouse station for a supply of water. In 
the interval, the next train, which leaves Wakefield at half-past four, 
came up, and owing to the dense fog which prevailed, the engineer was 

unable to see the former train until he arrived within a short distance 
from it: the engine was immediately reversed, and the breaks applied 
to the wheels, which greatly decreased the force of the shock which 
took place. 


Two of the carriages were broken, and the engine par- 
tially thrown off the rails; but none of the pussengers were injured 
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beyond a severe shake from the concussion; and the sheep also in the 
first train escaped without harm, An inquiry was set on foot the same 
evening by several of the engineers and Directors; and after a most 
rigid investigation, the servants of the Company were fully acquitted of 
all blame. ‘The engine of the cattle-train the Leeds, is considered 
to be inferior to others on the line.”—Halifaz Guardian. 

The London and Dublin Company’s steamer Thames, on her voyage 
from Dublin to London, was wrecked on Monday week on the South- 
west rocks of the Scilly Islands; and all on board, consisting of from 
sixty to seventy persons, drowned, with the exception of a lady passen- 
ger, two stewardesses, and one man. When the vessel was discovered 
in her perilous situation by;the islanders, their boats were aground; but 
with great efforts they succeeded in launching a whale-boat through 
the breakers, and getting her under the stern of the Thames. The 
commander, Captain Gray, insisted on the females being first hoisted 
therein, and, unfortunately, as soon as a Jady and two stewardesses had 
been placed there, the boat broke adrift, and drove to the land. This 
was perceived by a sailing-boat, which took her in tow, and succeeded, 
with great risk, in towing her to the shore in safety. By this time the 
wind increased almost to a hurricane, which rendered it impossible for 
any other boat to approach the vessel. Captain Gray then formed a 
raft, on which a great many of the crew got; but it was almost imme- 
diately dashed against the rocks, and all the poor fellows on it were 
lost, with the exception of one man, who was thrown on a perpendicu- 
lar rock, and remained there till the following day, when he was 
rescued. She vessel became a complete wreck, and the remainder of 
the crew perished. 

The Honourable and Reverend Lord Charles Hervey, and his lady, a 
few days ago were endeavouring to cross the river near the Rectory, 
Great Chesterford, when his Lordship perceiving the boat was taking 
water at one end, endeavoured to remove Lady Hervey from it; and 
whilst doing so, the boat capsized, and beth of them were immersed in 
the water. The footman, a short distance off, perceived their perilous 
situation, and with prompt assistance succeeded in rescuing them.— 
Essex Standard. 

The Gloucester Journal mentions an instance of a young man at 
Ashleworth, near that city, having a large portion of his forehead and 
more than two ounces of brain carried away by the bursting of a gun, 
who nevertheless retained his senses, and was able, with assistance, to 
walk to his bed. He still survived, but was not expected to recover. 

Mr. Badeock, chemist, of St. James’s Street, Brighton, has recently 
inoculated a fine young cow of his own with smallpox ; with the lymph 
from the animal he has vaccinated his own child; and from that child 
he is now supplying the medical men of Brighton with pure fresh 
lymph.— Brighton Gazette. 





IRELAND. 

The names of forty-four Noblemen, forty-four Members of the 
House of Commons, and ten Roman Catholic Bishops, were attached to 
the requisition for calling the meeting of Reformers which was to be 
held in Dublin yesterday. The names of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Ear! Fitzwilliam, and Lord Milton, are at the head of the list, which 
extends through seven columns of the Pilot. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Repeal Association in Dublin, on 
Saturday, the Secretary presented an account of receipts and expendi- 
ture. The total receipts from the commencement of the Association, 
15th April 1840 to 31st December, were 2,688/. 5s. 10d.; the expendi- 
ture, 2,569/. 8s. 3d.; leaving a balance in hand of 118/. I7s. 7d. The 
amounts received from the provinces in Ireland exhibit a marked differ- 
ence in the extension of the Repeal agitation. ‘The gross amount from 
Leinster is 1,949/., Munster 2561, Connaught 104/, and from Ulster 
only two guineas, 

Mr. O'Connell made a public entry into Mullingar on Thursday week. 
The Pilot states that he was met by upwards of 50,000 persons ; and that 
the Reverend Dr. Cantwell and the Reverend Dr. Higgins, the Catholic 
Bishops of Meath and Ardagh, accompanied by a great number of their 
diocesan clergy, formed a prominent part of the procession. Mr. 
O’Connell, in his harangue, called particular attention to the question of 
tithes, as one of those inequalities between England and Ireland which 
would be removed by a repeal of the Union. In the evening, Mr. 
O’Connell was entertained by 400 gentlemen at a public dinner. 

The Munster Repeal meeting was held in Cork on Monday. The 
numbers assembled are estimated at 150,000; Mr. O'Connell, in his 
speech, called them “ hundreds of thousands.” There was nothing 
new, however, said or done about Repeal. 
the meeting was the passing a resolution, on the motion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, that the Secretary should write to the Limerick Club to ascertain 
whether Colonel Fitzgibbon was sufficiently restored to health to at- 
tend to his duties in Parliament; and if not, that some other fittir g 
gentlemen should be selected to fill his place. The people dispersed 
quietly. In the evening, O’Connell figured again at a public dinner. 

Mr, O'Connell has refused to accept a challenge, offered him by Dr. 
Cooke of Belfast, to argue the Repeal question with him in public at his 
visit to that town. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford has written a long letter in reply to an invi- 
tation to attend the Repeal dinner which is to take piace in Belfast on 
the 19th. It contains the following passage— 

“ But, independently of the Repeal agitation, I disagree from the policy 
which has been adopted by the Irish party since the Melbourne Government 
assumed office. The policy I allude to is that of acceding, in a certain degree, 
to Tory demands, and abstaining from pressing on the Government the great 
measures of political liberty, lest their existence as a Government might be 
endangered by that pressure. British Reformers were called on to join in the 
same course, for the sake of Ireland. I am of opinion this policy has been the 
cause of the progressing weakness of the Melbourne Government ; that it 
has deprived them of the confidence of the people of England ; and that it 
has also deeply injured the cause of Ireland, by rendering the friends of liberty 
in England indifferent to the promotion or defence of the rights of the Irish 
8 ag and thereby produced the present feebleness of the moral power of Ire- 
and, both in and out of Parliament. Iam of opinion that no concession 
should be made in order to support the views or interests of any Government 
or any party, or to keep any set of men in power. Concessions should only be 
made by the friends of liberty towards each other, so as to unite the greatest 
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body of Reformers in a common cause, and so to create that moral power which 
must then compel, and which could alone compel, both Governments and Par 

liaments to yield to the just demands of the people. For this purpose, but for 
none other, [ am willing to make concessions. The rights of the people can 
only be maintained by the moral power of the people themselves, unencum- 
bered by any connexion with parties or Governments, other than the simple 
point of supporting those who support those rights, and opposing those who 
resist them, no matter whether the colours they hang out be Whig or Tory.” 

Sir William Jackson Homan, Bart., of the county of Waterford, has 
published a letter in reply to one from Mr. O'Connell, expressing 
“ admiration for the extraordinary talents and ability ” of Mr. O'Connell, 
but declaring his determination not to join in the agitation for Repeal. 

The Northern Whig announces a gross majority of 34 at the Belfast 
registry in favour of the Conservatives; who, it states, are in high 
spirits at the result; while it attributes the defeat of the Whigs and 
Radicals to divisions amongst themselves. 

The Dublin Evening Mail asserts that there is at this time an avail- 
able Conservative majority in Dublin, of 883, giving credit for every 
vote inexistence. This calculation, it is said, rests upon data that can- 
not be questioned. 

The correspondent of the Times in Dublin says, it was currently re- 
ported there on Monday, that the Attorney-General for Ireland had re- 
ceived instructions to prepare a Dill for amending the registrations in 
Ireland, with a view to supersede Lord Staniey’s— 

“ It is said that the provisions of this new bill are of such a comprehensive 
nature as will be likely to insure the support of the Conservative party when 
its details are laid before Parliament. The opponents of the Government here 
attribute this proceeding to a ruse on the part of Ministers to induce Lord 
Stanley to withdraw his bill, from the alleged similarity of its leading features 
to the one now under the consideration of the Irish Law Officers.” 

The Council of the Royal Dublin Society, in their reply to Lord 
Morpeth’s communication respecting the future regulations of the So- 
ciety, urge a variety of reasons for not immediately complying with 
the rules sent for adoption. In the first place, they express surprise at 
receiving such a communication, «fter having so lately remodelled their 
laws and proceedings to meet the views of the Government. They re- 
present that all the engagements and plans for the present year have 
been formed on the reliance of receiving the customary Government 
grant ; and that, according to the charter, the regulations proposed could 
not be finally adopted before the gencral meeting of the Society, in 
June. The Council, at the same time, express their intention to call a 
special meeting to consider the propositions. The rejoinder of Lord 
Morpeth is dated the 6th January. Lie states that though the Society may 
not have power to give its final assent to the propositions of the Govern- 
ment before June, the Lord-Lieutenant ‘“‘apprehends there is nothing 
to prevent the Society from comi to a preliminary decision much 
sooner.” Ife therefore proposes, - decision of the special 
meeting be not adverse to the pro lations, to direct half the 
accustomed grant to be included in the estimates; the granting of the 
remaining half to await the final decision in June. 

The Dublin correspondent of the g Post affirms that the 
majority of the members of the Royal Dublin Society are resolved 
One of the 
members has contributed 1,000/. donation, with an offer of an 
annual sum towards enabling the Society to do without Government 
support. 

At the opening of the Du! rter-sessions on Monday, the Re- 
corder, alluding to the small number of prisoners for trial, attributed the 
comparative abseace of crime to the great improvement in the morals 
of the people produced by the Temper: 
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SCOTLAND. 

The Lord Advocate wes entertained on Friday at a public dinner, by 
about two hundred of the electors of Le Provost White presided ; 
and among the guests, were the Lionourable Fox Maule and Mr, Gitson 











Craig. The Lord Advocate, in returning thanks, entered at great length 
into the questions of the Church and the Disser Referring to the re- 
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at the sentiment expressed hy tl iceessful candidate, that these were 
times when a Dissenter should no the civic chair; whilst there were 
circumstances connected with the great question of Church reform that 
were too keenly pressed on the other side. The Lord Advoeate endea- 
voured to make a marked distinetioa between the cause of Church re- 
form and the grievances of the Dissenters. Though avowing himself 
a member of the Church, he expressed his anxiety to support reform, 
not on the principle of giving increased power to the clergy, but in- 
creased influence to the peo] in the intment of their ministers. 
He then addressed himself to the compla of the Dissenters, in re- 
ference to their exclusion from the Bib! yard, and from the chaplainey 
of gaols in the Prisons Bill— 

As to the Bible Board, it had Leen his wish to place Dissenters on the Board ; 
but every one at all acquainted with legislation knew that there were prejudices 
to consult and opposition to encounte ich had frequently rendered it im- 
possible to carry what was best, but compelled them to rest contented with 
what micht be best done. This consideration also applicd to the other mea- 
sures—as to the Highland Schools, th ernment Inspector, and the Chaplains 
of Prisons; although, as to the latter, he did think that it would be somewhat 
inconsistent in those to take a Govern t-endowed chaplaincy who thought 
it wrong to receive any pecuniary assistance from that quarter. He concluded 


by expressing a hope that his Parliamentary conduct had given satisfaction to 
his constituents. 

The next toast was the health of her Majesty’s Ministers; which 
was drunk with cheers. The Chairman, in introducing the toast, said 
no set of men had done more for the country; and they would have 
done more if they had been permitted to do it. 

Mr. Fox Maule returned thanks. He took credit to Ministers for 
having redeemed the three pledges they made on entering office—to 
advance reform, to maintain peace, and to practise economy. 

“ With reference to Reform, the ious Reform Bill bears evidence on the 
statute-book of what the Whig Adu tration have done to this country 5 
and many practical reforms Lave been accomplished since, and I am sorry to 
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say many too have been defeated U, a factious Opposition. With reference to 
the maintenance of peace, ten years have elapsed since that high authority, the 
Duke of Wellington, proclaimed in his place in Parliament, that no Adminis- 
tration could maintain the peace of this country for ten months. Yet ten 
years have elapsed, and the peace of Europe is not only yet unbroken, but I trust 
is about to be placed on that secure footing, that this Administration, and I 
amongst them, abhorring to see the calamity of war burst upon us, you may 
feel assured, that under your own vine and your own fig tree you may prac- 
tise the calling of peace with the most perfect security. With regard to eco- 
nomy, that same high authority which professed to demolish your hopes of 
ace, had stated also that he had economized so much that no Administration 
could proceed further in that part ; that six millions had been retrenched from 
the public expenditure : but you have now seen how little the Duke of Wel- 
lington was acquainted with the material economy practised in our public re- 
sources, and of which you can have no greater proot than in the consequences 
which the people of this country have felt from the spirit of economy established 
by her Majesty’s Government. When the hour came that the credit of the 
country required to be supported by an increased taxation, the Representatives 
of Great Britain gave that support with the most perfect cheerfulness; and I 
have not yet heard that they have had occasion to repeut of their liberality.” 

Mr. Fox Maule took advantage of the news from India and China 
which had just arrived at Leith, to found additional claims for the 
foreign policy of Ministers— 

“ These accounts are deeply gratifying ; and I know no period—setting aside 
my own connexion with her Majesty’s Ministers, and my consequent bias pro- 
bably in their favour—I say 1 know no period when an Administration has had 
an opportunity of meeting the British Parliament with such a statement of 
British honour vindicated, and Britain’s authority and moral influence esta- 
blished from one end of the world to the other.” (Great and continued cheer- 
tng.) 

In a subsequent part of the evening, when his individual health was 
drunk, Mr. Maule took occasion to allude to the same topics that had 
been adverted to by the Lord Advocate; and to vindicate himself from 
charges which had been brought against himself personally in reference 
to the Edinburgh elections and to the passing of the Prisons Bill— 

“ Tn this late controversy, which my learned fiiend has touched upon, and as 
to which I agree with him, that the sooner it is sunk in oblivion the better— 
my name has been mixed up, and I have been particularly charged on distinct 
offences. One offence is, thet in the event of an clection for the county of 
Perth, I have been accused of forming a compact with a particular class of 
individuals for be purpose—the venal purpose, 1 may say—of carrying the 
election for political ends. Whether that charge has been made in error, or 
with a conviction of its want of forndation, I will not say. I will treat it as 
made erroneously, and, as I hope in charity it has been; and I will not touch 
upon it further than to give this public, honest, and conscientious contradic- 
tion to it, and to say, that those who so charge me with pandering to the re- 
ligious opinions of the people of Perthshire little know me or my character, 
and as little know the character of those Liberal electors of Perthshire whom 
they would make a party to so grave an offence. My name has been too much 
mixed up with one of those grievances on which my right honourable friend 
lately touched. I have been charged, in passing the bill for the ameliora- 
tion of Prison Discipline in Scotland, with having permitted a clause to creep 
into that bill which violated the great principles of civil and religious liberty. 
That such clause existed, I attempt not to deny for a moment; that it ex- 
isted to my deep regret, L hope all who hear me will believe. The circum- 
stance of that clause seems not to be distinctly known. 1 was aware of its in- 
troduction. But the period of the session at which that bill passed was late ; 
it had been already sutiered to fall during one session ; it was almost emperilled 
by its lateness during another; aud when that clause was introduced, I was not 
aware that it would affect anybody whatever: but I was since aware that it 
did affect a most respectable geutleman—one who had long and faithfully dis- 
charged the duties of Chaplain in the Gaol of Edinburgh ; and I shall only say, 
that if I had been aware any person would suffer by its introduction—if L ha 
not been able to repudiate it—1 would have, at all events, endeavoured to pre- 
serve the existing interests.” 

After a number of other toasts had been given, the meeting separated. 

The Lord Advocate and Mr. Fox Maule have declined the invitation 
from the Non-Intrusion “members and friends of the Church of Scot- 
land, residing in Edinburgh and its vicinity ”; on the ground “ that any 
public meeting, such as is proposed, might injure instead of advancing 
the common object.”—Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

We have reason to believe, that among the earliest questions of im- 
portance which will be brought before the Legislature on its re- 
assembling, will be the present position of the Church of Scotland.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

A requisition signed by one hundred and ten electors has been sent to 
Dr. Bowring inviting him to come forward as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the Kirkcaldy Burghs, in opposition to Colonel Ferguson. 
The Edinburgh Observer throws cold water on the Doctor's hopes— 

“The general i.*ling in itirkealdy is, that the Doctor has no chance, even 
though he come forward ; as it is well known many have given their names in 
the hope of hearing Dr. Bowring, but do not consider themselves pledged to 
give him their votes. ‘Tie original intention was, not to send the requisition 
unless one-third of the electors subscribed it; but it has been despatched with 
little more than a fifth, though the most active means were used to obtain 
signatures.” 








In the parish-church of Marnoch, on Sunday, the edict for the induc- 
tion of Mr. Edwards was served. ‘The attendance in the church was 
thin, and there was no indication of feeling on either side. 

On Thursday morning, the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh met 
with closed doors, for the trial of Alexander M‘lia, or M‘Rae, accused 
of a capital assault upon a young girl, fifteen years of age, in the county 
of Inverness, on the 28th August last. The Jury brought in a ver- 
dict, unanimously finding the prisoner guilty of the major charge. He 
was sentenced to be executed at Inverness on Friday the 29th 
January current. M‘Rae was some years ago a large farmer and cattle- 
dealer in Inverness shire, and we understand the case was a very atro- 
cious one.—Caledonian Mercury. 

The “ lady thief,” whose adroit robberies at hotels in Glasgow were 
noticed a short time since, was convicted at the Glasgow Circuit Court 
on Saturday, and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

On the Slamannan and Glasgow Railway, on ‘Tuesday, the engine of 
the evening train, with from fifty to sixty passengers, raa off the rails 
when going at a rapid rate, to make up for lost time. The first and 


second carriages were overturned with great violence, on opposite sides 
of the road. Several passengers were severely injured. 




















; for decision immediately after the meeting of Parliament. 


Miscellaneous. 


The following circular has been addressed by Lord John Russell to 
the supporters of Government in the House of Commons— 

“* Downing Street, 2d January 1841. 

“ Sir—The meeting of Parliament being fixed for Tuesday the 26th instant, 
I take the liberty of very particularly requesting your attendance on that day. 

‘“‘ I have the honour to be your obedient servant, J. Russeuy.” 

We understand that Lord Brabazon, one of the Members for the 
county of Dublin, and the Honourable Grantley Berkeley, one of the 
Members for the Western Division of Gloucestershire, will move and 
second the address of the House of Commons to her Majesty, on the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of the ensuing session of Par- 
liament.— Globe. 

We are given to understand that the Marquis Conyngham has 
entirely seceded from the Whigs; and that his Lordship will join the 
Conservative phalanx at the Duke of Wellington’s banquet immediately 
preceding the opening of Parliament.—Kentish Gazeite. 

Numbers of workmen are busily engaged in making preparations for 
the meeting of both Houses of Parliament. In the House of Lords, all 
the seats and carpets have been removed tobe cleaned. The canvass on 
the walls is to be repainted, and the seats at the back of the Strangers’ 
Gallery are to be raised to afford visiters a better view of the body of 
the House. The space behind the bar is now gradually raised up to 
the wall, so that visiters standing furthermost from the House will be 
able to see and hear the proceedings as well as those close to the bar. 
Some improvements, though trifling, are also to be made with respect 
to the ventilation. The House of Commons is being repainted, and the 
cushions on the seats, together with matting on the floor, will be tho- 
roughly cleaned and repaired. The fittings for the Bude light have 
been tastefully painted, and are otherwise much improved in appear- 
ance since last session. The galleries, seats, &c. will remain unaltered.— 
Courier. 


The Duke of Devonshire, who has been on a visit to Lord and Lady 
Wharncliffe, at Wortley Hall, returned to Chatsworth on Saturday last. 

The Duke of Rutland left Drayton Manor, the seat of Sir Robert 
Peel, for Belvoir Castle, on Saturday last. His Grace went to the Manor 
to inform Sir Robert Peel that the Duke of Cambridge was unable to 
honour him with his company, being confined at Belvoir Castle with a 
severe attack of gout. Prince Estherhazy, Earl Bathurst, Lord Brooke, 
Lord and Lady Lyndhurst and the Honourable Miss Copley, Sir J. 
Beckett, and a distinguished circle, have been partaking of the hos- 
pitalities of Sir Robert and Lady Peel, at Drayton Manor. 

Viscount Melbourne has issued cards for a full-dress dinner to a 
large party of Peers on the 25th instant, at his official residence in 
Downing Sireet. 

Earl Spencer has returned to Althorp Hall, from a visit to the Earl 
and Countess of Leicester, at Holkham. 

Lord Bateman and Sir Robert Price, Bart., M.P., have been men- 
tioned as the probable successor of the late Earl Somers, as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Somersetshire. 

The House of Correction at Lewes was visited last week by the 
Marquis of ‘Normanby, the Honourable W. Cowper, and the Earl of 
Chichester. Their Lordships inspected the whole of the prison and the 
infirmary.— Brighton Gazette. 

The late Lord Holland has left the Wiltshire estate to his son, 
Colonel Fox; who married Lady Mary, one of the daughters of the late 
King. 

The claim of Captain Sir F. D. Home, Bart., to the Marchmont 
Peerage, which has occupied much of the time of the Committee of 
Privileges during the last three sessions of Parliament, and which has 
already received nine lengthened hearings of their Lordships’ House, 
will, we understand, come under the final review of the Lord Chancellor 
Sir Francis, 
now in his fifty-fourth year, is one of the campaigners under the gallant 
Moore; was close by: the person of the hero when he received his 
death-wound in the hard-fought field of Corunna; and was afterwards 
in many of the principal actions of the war. He unites in his person 
the representation in the male line of the ancient and distinguished 
Border families of Home of Wedderburn and Home of Polwarth or 
Marchmont.— Caledonian Mercury. 


The Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes have directed the Surveyors 
throughout the country to obtain from the several Assessors an account 
of the number of houses and cottages in their districts not already 
assessed, from there being less than eight windows; and also of the 
number of farm-houses at present exempt. It seems from this that 
there is an intention to extend the operation of the Assessed Taxes to 
houses hitherto exempted. 





The French journals of Monday publish the terms of the agreement 
between the Ministry and the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
relative to the fortification of Paris. The Committee had been obliged 
to yield in the struggle, and to adopt the Ministerial rather than M, 
Thiers’s plans. ‘The condition the most important to the public liber- 
ties is that which places the detached forts at a distance from the wall 
of circumvallation. The Courrier Frangais says that the Government 
has engaged to construct no detached fort at a distance nearer to Paris 
than Vincennes. If so, there can be no detached fort on the heights of 
Romainville. But there happens to be one, very much advanced, at 
Noisy, one-tenth of the distance of Vincennes; so that this stipulation 
is not only to be eluded, but has already been so. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on Tuesday, M. Thiers read the report 
of the Committee on the fortifications of Paris. Though it was known 
that the report was to be read on that day, the public galleries and the 
body of the Chamber were not well attended. M. Thiers was scarcely 
audible at the commencement of his reading. With respect to the 
modifications of the plan which the Government had proposed upon the 
amendments of the Committee, he declared that the latter had made 
every concession consistent with its duty— 

The project of fortifying Paris, and the necessity for that measure, were not 
the result of late circumstances, but dated far back in the history of France, 
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and had been deemed essential by some of her greatest generals. Napoleon, 
after the battle of Austerlitz, saw the necessity of fortifying the capital, in 
order to render Continental coalitions abortive. He, (M. Thiers,) and the Ca- 
binet of which he formed part, viewed this great qnestion in the same light, 
and thonght it the imperative duty of the Government to protect Paris from 
a repetition of former misfortunes. Paris once fortified and rendered proof 
against a coup de main, or sudden march of an invading army, the effect of 
coalitions would be considerably 1 1, and the system of Continental war 
modified. Napoleon himself had declared, that had Berlin, Vienna, and Madrid 
been sufficiently fortified, the result of the campaign which led to their capture 
would have been accomplished with far more difficulty. The situation of the 
political world in former and recent times absolutely required that the capital 
of this great nation should be placed in a permanent state of defence. This 
was the principle which actuated the Committee ; and it was considered that 
the stronger Paris was rendered, the greater would be the respect of surrounding 
nations, and that if well fortified Paris would never be attacked. One of the 
chief difficulties alleged, was the supplying of Paris with fresh meat: but, with 
the protection of the numerous bastions round the capital, there could always 
be obtained a sufficient number of cattle to last for sixty days, which was pro- 
bably the longest period to which a siege could be protracted. 


The Paris correspondent of the Globe writes on the 13th instant— 

“ It is asserted in the highest quarters, that within the last few days consi- 
derable progress has been made in the negotiations between the great Powers 
of Europe for the consolidation of peace, and that M. Guizot has found them 
even more conciliating than he hada right to expect. It is believed, there- 
fore, that France will virtually disarm ; but in order not to create too strong a 
feeling, the nominal amount of men ordered by M. Thiers w.ll be kept up, the 
real number being kept under by congés, &c. I donot know what truth there 
may be in this statement; but I do know, that so recently as yesterday, M. 
Guizot declared that there was no probability of the peace of Europe being 
disturbed ; and at one of the late receptions at the Palace, the King, who was 
particularly gracious to his English visiters, said to them, ‘ Well, 1 think we 
may now hope again to be good friends.’ ” 


The Moniteur of Wednesday states, that a telegraphic despatch had 
been received from Brest, which announces that peace has been con- 
cluded between France and Buenos Ayres. No particulars are given, 
nor is the date of the treaty mentioned. 


The Paris public have been a good deal excited by the suppression, 
by authority, of a drama, entitled “ Z/ y avait une fois un Roi et une 
Reine”; in which Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were ridiculed. The 
suppression was supposed to be owing to the interference of Lord 
Granville. This was viewed as another insult to France; and the 
concession of the French Ministers to the supposed request of the 
English Ambassador, another national degradation. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post gives the following account of the 
mighty matter— 

“ One of our fashionable theatres, La Renaissance, which had been closed 
for some time, was to have commenced its campaign of the season on Saturday 
last. A new drama was announced for the occasion from the pen of Leon 
Gozlan, one of the bearded writers of the ‘Jeune France’ school. It bore 
the title of ‘ / y avait une fois un Roi et une Reine’; and had reference, it 
was understood, to a state of things somewhat similar to that which now exists 
at the British Court. A Queen of England, named Dorothée, whom our 
author supposed to have flourished at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
resolved tn renounce, in compliance with the wishes of her Couneillors, the 
enjoyments that resulted from a state of single blessedness. 
seems, at that period as it has to-day, the privilege of supplying the sons and 
daughters of European royalty with partners. The German Confederation, 





upon learning the wishes of the potent, grave, and venerable Senators of 


England, hastened to place a marriageable prince at their disposal. ‘The sel 
of M. Gozlan’s piece consists in rendering as palpable as possible the pecu- 
liarities of a position in which a husband is not only obliged to bow down 
before the fiat of his wife, but even prevented from communicating with her 
except when authorized. A Prime Minister is introduced, too, in order to 
give an additional zest to the humour of the intrigue and dénouement. The 
whole affair is, it is needless to say, levelled at Queen Vietoria, Prince Albert, 
and Lord Melbourne. It is one of those clumsy dramas that borrow an 
ephemeral interest from the peculiar circumstances of the moment. 

“ The censors, of whom there is a permanent comité at the Home Office, 
decided at once against Gozlan’s drama. In consequence, however,of the in- 
terference of one or two Deputies, and of a little tampering, no doubt with the 
inferior employés of the section of the beaux arts, a kind of conditional au- 
thorization was given to the author to have his piece brought forward. This 
new decision was retracted upon M. Duchatel examining into the affair, and 
consulting M. Guizot, with whom he is in the habit of agreeing on most sub- 
jects. M. Guizot is said to have expressed himself as follows—‘* Were we at 
war with England, which we are not, I should not approve of any exhibition 
calculated to hurt the feelings of the Queen of England or her spouse. By 
respecting others in this instance, we shal! best show that we have a due respect 
for ourselves.’ M. Duchatel expressed himself in accordance with this feeling ; 
and the Council, to whom the matter was submitted the day after, approved of 
their decision. 

“ Notwithstanding the Ministerial veto, the author proceeded to announce 
his drama as forthcoming. Measures were taken to have it brought out on 
Saturday last; when the Government interfered again at the eleventh hour, and 
stopped the proceedings abruptly. 

“ This is the true history of the affair. There was no diplomatic interfer- 
ence whatever. Lord Granville, who is no doubt pretty familiar with the ec- 
centricities of Parisian littérateurs, never once thought of troubling his head 
about this insignificant business.” 

Lady Granville gave her first ball this winter in Paris on Friday. 
The company began to assemble at an early hour; and by eleven 
o'clock the file of carriages extended from the Embassy to the Rue 
Royale. The whole of the splendid suite of rooms, including the con- 
servatories and ball-room, were completely filled with the élite of the 
French, English, and foreign society in Paris. The attendance of the 
former was extremely numerous, without distinction of party. M. 
Guizot, Count Molé, and many of the Ministers and Deputies, were 
present. Amongst the most distinguished of the English and foreign 
personages, were the Princess Schwartzenburg, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Ailesbury, the Marquis of Huntly, Count and Countess 
Flahault, Lady Harriet d’Orsay, Lord and Lady Seaford, Lord and Lady 
Dinorben, Lady Canterbury, &c. All the Foreign Ambassadors were 
present with their ladies, the Countess d’Appony, the Dutchess de Serra 
Capriola, the Marchioness de Brignole, &c. The supper was served at 
twelve o’clock, in the great dining-room. A separate table, tastefully 
surrounded with orange-trees, was prepared for the Infante and Infanta 
of Spain, who were present with their daughters: they danced in a 
Separate quadrille with the gentlemen attached to the Embassy. ‘There 
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must have been more than five hundred or six hundied persons pre 
sent.—Galignani's Messenger. 

M. Victor Hugo, the father of the Romantic school, has at last been 
elected a member of the French Academy. On Thursday week, he 
was chosen, evidently with reluctance, to fill the chair left vacant by 
the death of M. Lemercier; having obtained only one vote more than 
the majority required. On the same day, Count de St. Aulaire, the 
Ambassador of France in Vienna, was chosen to replace the Marquis 
de Pastoret. 


Advices from Madrid of the 6th instant state that the capital was quite 
tranquil. 

The most prominent of the recent events was Espartero’s expulsion 
of S. Perez de Arellano, who filled ad interim, the post of Papal Nuncio. 
S. Arellano had never been formally accredited in that capacity, but 
was nevertheless recognized by the Queen’s Government. The order 
for his expulsion was signed on the 29th ultimo by the Duke of Victory, 
and addressed on the same day to M. Ferrer, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, for the purpose of being carried intoeffect. The Duke thereby 
revoked the powers granted to M. Arellano by a royal act, ordered the 
closing of the Nunciature, the suppression of the Tribunal de la Rota, 
and the sequestration of its papers, archives, and effects, and of the 
ecclesiastical revenues and allowances granted to S. Arellano by the 
state: his private property, however, was to be respected. It was, 
moreover, the Duke's desire that the Supreme Tribunal of Justice should 
hereafter take cognizance of the affairs hitherto brought before the Tri- 
bunal de la Rota. No time was lost in carrying these various measures 
into execution. 

A correspondent of the Times, writing from Madrid on the 2d, says 
respecting the settlement of the dispute between Spain and Portugal 
about the navigation of the Douro— 

“ It is whispered among the high functionaries at the Foreign Office, that 
the British Government has conveyed its assurance, through Mr. Aston, to the 
effect that ‘in the pending dispute with Portugal on the subject of the navi- 
gation of the river Douro, Lord Palmerston will not consider that the casus 
Jederis can be acted upon; at any rate, he will not sanction the sending of any 
British troops to Portugal to uphold the obstinacy of those Ministers or Cortes, 
or both, in withholding their assent to the fulfilment of the stipulations of a 
treaty that was duly signed and ratified tive years and a half since.’ If this be 
true—and the information comes through a good quarter—my anticipation of 
an amicable adjustment will be converted into a certainty.” 

By acircular letter of the Minister of Grace and Justice, the Regency 
extended to all persons prosecuted, imprisoned, or condemned for 
political offences, since the 10th of July 1837, in the Transatlantic 
provinces, the benefit of the amnesty of the 30th November last. The 
individuals who had entered into a conspiracy having for its object the 
separation of the colonies from the mother-country were alone excluded 
from the amnesty. All the others are at liberty to return thither; on 
condition of presenting themselves before the Captain-General, who 
may, if he think proper, assign to them a certain place for their 
residence. 

It appears from a return inserted in the Madrid Gazette of the 5th, 
that the Minister of Finance received during the month of November 
last, 56,000,000 reals in specie, and 35,549,000 reals in paper. The 
receipts of the Post-office in the course of 1840 exceeded 35,000,000 
reals, 

The Liberal Guipuzcoano of St. Sebastian announces that the pro- 
vincial deputation had appointed Commissioners, who were to proceed 
to Madrid to negotiate an arrangement with the Regency for the modi- 
fication of the fueros of Guipuzcoa. 

Letters from the South of France state that great numbers of the 
Carlist refugees were hourly availing themselves of the amnesty, and 
returning into Spain. 


The Queen of Portugal opened the Cortes in person, on the 2d in- 
stant. The chief portion of the Royal speech relates to the Douro 
question, The Queen regrets the unjust demand of Spain, “to which 
it was not possible for me to accede”; announces that she had taken 
active steps to secure the kingdom against aggression ; and states that 
the subject had been referred to the mediation which had been offered 


| by Great Britain. 


Letters from Lisbon, of the 6th instant, state that preparations for 
war by sea and land were then continuing. The Governor of Elvas, 
Viscount de Sa da Bandeira, has been very active in collecting a large 
quan‘ity of provisions. ‘The drawbridges of the fortress are raised every 
evening, and lowered Jate on the following morning. The Minister at 
War has asked the Senate to dispense with the Senators Counts das 
Antas, Mello, and Avilez, and M. Policarpo Jose Machado, to be em- 
ployed in various commissions. ‘The Spanish troops assembling on the 
frontier, under the plea of a sanatory cordon, have, it is understood, in 
view the prevention of British manufactured goods being passed from 
Portugal to that country. 

The total shipments of port wines from Oporto, in 1840, as appears by 
the Customhouse return, just received, amounted to 33,190 pipes; of 
which 25,678 pipes were shipped to Great Britain, 2,793 to Brazil, 1,400 
to the United States, 645 to Hamburg, 11 to France,and 2,663 to other 
parts. ‘The principal shippers were, Sandeman and Co., 2,558 pipes; 
T. J. Smith, 1,456 ; Fonseca and Co., 1,306; and Allen, Morgan, and 
Co., 1,264. 


The German and Belgian papers contain extracts from letters, dated 
Vienna, 30th and 31st December, which, if trae, promise a settlement 
of the Eastern question. They represent the Porte as having agreed 
to give Mehemet Ali the hereditary Pashalic of Egypt. One extract, 
quoted by the Brussels Independent, runs as follows— 

“ I hasten to transmit to you the important news which we have received 
here. 

“ All is finished at Constantinople. The misunderstanding which arose 
after the conclusion of the convention between Commodore Napier and Mehe- 
met Ali has ceased. 

“ Mehemet Ali has obtained the hereditary possession of the Pashalie of 
Egypt. This is a positive fact. The decision of the Divan seems to have 
been made on the 17th December. 1 have not been able to obtain the precise 
date, but the decision is irrevocably taken. 

‘‘ The concession of the hereditary possession has been made, on the earnest 
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representation of the Four Powers. Their conduct on this occasion proves the 
goed faith of the Cabinets, and their desire not to humble France.” 
This is strengthened by the correspondence of the German papers. 

According to a private letter from Constantinople, quoted by the 
Constitutionnel, Redschid Pasha had declared that if Mehemet Ali were 
left in the possession of Egypt, he should be compelled to carry into 
effect the hatti-scheriff of Gulhané. 

Accounts from Damascus to the 8th of December state, that Ibrahim 
Pasha was still there, and that he had again collected a considerable 
force. The Paris Messager cf Monday has the following paragraph— 

“Ibrahim Pasha waz still at Damascus on the 8th. A few days previously 
he appeared to be making preparations to evacuate that place, but the intensity 
of the cold had induced him to suspend his movement. He was joined on the 
Ist ultimo, by the troops which had been recalled from Adana, Marash, Orfa, 
and Aleppo; which, contrary to the reports which had been spread, had effected 
their retreat without impediment, and arrived at Damascus without loss. By 
this concentration Ibrahim was at the head of a force which accounts from 
Damascus state to amount to 40,000 regular and 30,000 irregular troops. 
Letters from Beyrout, however, make the whole force amount to only 35,000 
or 40,000 men. In the night of the 26th November, 3,000 or 4,000 moun- 
taineers, led by a chief of the Druses and by the Emir of the Mutualis, having 
entered the Haouran to attempt to create a rising, Ibrahim Pasha, at the 
head of 5,000 irregular cavalry and a squadron of regular troops, pursued them, 
and, coming up with them at the village of Sassa, cut them to pieces. The 
prisoners were massacred in spite of every effort to save them. ‘This affair,” 
adds the Messager, “‘ caused great sensation amongst the Turks, who began to 
be doubtful of the intentions of Ibrahim. An aggressive movement on lis side 
was dreaded, and forces had been sent to the neighbourhood of Damascus to 
watch him and keep him in order, Although desertion had diminished in the 
Egyptian army, a Druse chief of great influence, and who had previously ren- 
dered great services to Ibrahim, had quitted the Egyptian camp, and arrived on 
the 26th of November at Beyrout.” 

The Morning Chronicle expisins Ibrahim’s warlike proceedings, by 
referring to the accounts of its correspondent at Beyrout, where intelli- 
gence of the disallowance of Napier’s convention had been received ; 
and Ibrahim therefore “ puts the best face on the matter for the moment.” 

A Court-martial was assembled on board her Majesty’s ship Power- 
ful, on the 14th December, in Marmorice Bay, to try Lieutenant G. W. 
Winlo, of the Implacable, upon a charge preferred against him by Cap- 
tain Harvey, of that ship, for having appeared on the quarter-deck in a 
state of drunkenness. Commodore Charles Napier was President of 
the Court. ‘The result was an acquittal from the charge. 


The Siecle publishes a letter from Genoa of the 31st ultimo, which 
states that the differences which had arisen between Austria and Sar- 
dinia, on account of the intention of the latter to remain neutral in the 
event of a war between France and the former Power, were in train of 
adjustment, ‘ thanks to the officious advice of Great Britain.” 

Letters from Rome, of the 30th December, announce that Queen 
Christina was received on that day by the Pope. Her Majesty re- 
mained half an hour with his Holiness; and, immediately after the 
audience, was waited upon by a number of members of the Diplomatic 
body. 

There is a new marriage-act concocting in Prussia, as well as an 
edict regulating the relations between Church and State. 

Hesse Homburg is to have a constitution. 

The Prussian State Gazette contains the following, under the head of 
Berlin, 7th January. “ A horrible crime was committed on the 3d, at 
Trandburg, in East Prussia. The Protestant Bishop Ermeland, a vener- 
able old man, highly respected, was assaulted on the evening of that day 
between seven and eight o’clock, in his own house, murdered and plun- 
dered. His housekeeper, an aged woman, the only person with him in 
the house, was dangerously wounded. In spite of every exertion, the 
perpetrator or perpetrators of this crime have not been discovered. The 
Biskop was seventy-eight years old.” 

A letter from Moscow, of the 14th December, ascribes to our China 
expedition a very unfavourable effect on the trade between China and 
Russia. The quantity of tea sent to Moscow diminished from 100,000 
chests, the amount of last year, to 40,000 ; asthe Chinese can now only 
send their goods by land. The export of Russian goods to China, 
chiefly cloth, had also greatly diminished. 

A correspondent of the Constitutionnel writes from St. Petersburg —“* We 
have just heard from Tefflis that English agents were exciting the Cir- 
cassians to revolt. Three slight vessels, laden with ammunition, which 
was forwarded from Bir at the expense of the British Consul at Erze- 
roum, were lately captured by the Russian flotilla.” 


The North Amcrica packet-ship, which left New York on the 19th 
instant, arrived at Liverpool on Monday evening. 

The only important intelligence which she brings is the President’s 
Message; which was delivered to Congress on the 9th. ‘The President 
congratulates his countrymen upop another year having brought them 
the invaluable blessings of health, peace, and plenty. He announces 
that “with all the powers of the world” their relations are “ those of 
honourable peace”; but he asserts the necessity of being prepared to 
maintain a defended neutrality in “the shock of empires.” ‘The follow- 
ing extract is the whole that relates to the North-eastern Boundary 
question— 

“ The excitement which grew out of the territorial controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain having in a great measure subsided, it is hoped 
that a favourable period is approaching for its final settlement. Both Govern- 
ments must now be convinced of the dangers with which the question is 
fraught ; and it must be their desire, as it is their interest, that this perpetual 
cause of irritation should be removed as speedily as practicable. In my last 
annual message you were informed, that the proposition for a commission of 
exploration aud survey promised by Great Britain had been received, and that 
a counter- project, including also a provision for the certain and final adjustment 
of the limits in dispute, was then before the British Government for its consi- 
deration. The answer of that Government, accompanied by additional propo- 
sitions of its own, was received, through its Minister here, since your separa- 
tion. These were promptly considered : such as were deemed correct in prin- 
ciple, and consistent with a due regard to the just rights of the United States 
and of the State of Maine, concurred in ; and the reasons for dissenting from 
the residue, with an additional suggestion on our part, communicated by the 











Secretary of State to Mr. Fox. That Minister not feeling himself sufficiently 
instructed upon some of the points raised in the discussion, felt it to be his 
duty to refer the matter to his own Government for its further decision. Hav- 
ing now been for some time under its advisement, a speedy answer may be con- 
fidently expected. From the character of the points still in difference, and. 
the undoubted disposition of both parties to bring the matter to an early con-- 
clusion, I look with entire confidence to a prompt and satisfactory termination. 
of the negotiation. 

“Three Commissioners were appointed shortly after the adjournment of 
Congress, under the act of the last session providing for the exploration and 
survey of the line which separates the States of Maine and New Hampshire 
from the British Provinces: they have been actively employed until their pro~ 
gress was interrupted by the inclemency of the season, and will resume their 
labours as soon as practicable in the ensuing year. It is understood that their 
respective examinations will throw new light upon the subject in controversy,. 
and serve to remove many erroneous impressions which may have been made 
elsewhere prejudicial to the rights of the United States. It was, among other 
reasons, with a view of preventing the embarrassments which, in our peculiar 
system of government, impede and complicate negotiations involving the terri- 
torial rights of a state, that I thought it my duty, as you have been informed. 
on a previous occasion, to propose to the British Government, through its 
Minister at Washington, that early steps should be taken to adjust the points 
of ditference on the line of boundary from the entrance of Lake Superior to the 
most North-western point of the Lake of the Woods, by the arbitration of a 
friendly power, in conformity with the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent. 
No answer has yet been returned by the British Government to this propo- 
sition.” ; 

On the subject of the Texan boundary he says— 

“The Commissioners appointed in pursuance of the convention between 
the United States and ‘Texas, for marking the boundary between them, have, 
according to the last report received from our Commissioner, surveyed and 
established the whole extent of the boundary North along the Western bank 
of the Sabine river, from its entrance into the Gulf of Mexico to the 32d 
degree of North latitude. The commission adjourned on the 16th of June 
last, to reassemble on the Ist of November, for the purpose of establishing 
accurately the intersection of the 32d degree of latitude with the Western 
bank of the Sabine, and the meridian line thence to Red River. It is pre- 
sumed that the work will be concluded in the present season.” 

The President refers at considerable length to the financial condition 
of the country, giving a brief recapitulation of its fiscal history during 
his term of service. Every demand upon the Government, he observes, 
has been promptly met. Notwithstanding reductions in taxation and 
deficiencies arising from private commercial embarrassments, the 
amount of Treasury notes outstanding is only 4,500,000 dollars—less 
by 23,000,000 dollars than the United States have in deposit with the 
States. He had somewhat reduced the expenditure in 1838; in 1839 
it was reduced by six millions; and the expenditure of 1840, exclusive 
of disbursements for public debt and trust claims, would probably not 
exceed twenty-two and a half millions. Two of the heaviest charges 
upon the treasury were the removal of the Indians and the pension-list: 
the former was nearly completed, more than 40,000 Indians having 
been removed to the West of the Mississippi since the spring of 1837 ; 
and the pension-list was rapidly diminishing by death. ‘The President 
enters into a long disquisition upon his own financial policy, which he 
stoutly vindicates. In the course of some remarks condemnatory of a 
national debt, he makes one interesting observation— 

“ Among the many objections to a national debt, the certain tendency of 
public securities to concentrate ultimately in the coffers of foreign stockholders 
is one which is every day gathering strength. Already have the resources of 
many of the States, and the future industry of their citizens, been indefinitely 
mortgaged to the subjects of European governments, to the amount of twelve 
millions annually to pay the constantly-accruing interest on borrowed money— 
a sum exceeding half the ordinary revenue of the whole United States. ‘The 
pretence which this relation affords to foreigners to scrutinize the management 
of our domestic affairs, if not actually to intermeddle with them, presents a 
subject for earnest attention, not to say of serious alarm. Fortunately, the 
Federal Government, with the exception of an obligation entered into in be 
half of the district of Columbia, which must soon be discharged, is wholly 
exempt from any such embarrassment. It is also, as is believed, the only go- 
vernment which, having fully and faithfully paid all its creditors, has also re- 
lieved itself-entirely from debt. ‘To maintain a distinction so desirable and so 
honourable to our national character, should be an object of carnest solicitude.’””” 

The Message closes with recommending new measures against the 
African Slave-trade. The President says that the commanders of the 
brig Dolphin and schooner Grampus, who had been employed during 
last season in cruising on the coast of Africa, and had been again de- 
spatched on a similar service, stated that the trade was now principally 
carried on under Portuguese colours; the presence of armed American 
vessels on the coast having, “in a great degree, arrested the prostitu- 
tion of the American flag to this inhuman purpose ”— 

“ The efforts of the several Governments who are anxiously seeking to sup- 
press this traffic, must, however, be directed against the facilities afforded by 
what are now recognized as legitimate commercial pursuits, before that object 
can be fully accomplished. Supplies of provisions, water-casks, merchandise, 
and articles connected with the prosecution of the Slave-trade, are, it is under-~ 
stood, freely carried by vessels of different nations to the slave-factories ; and 
the effects of the factors are transported openly from one slave station to 
another, without intermission of punishment by either of the nations to which 
they belong, engaged in the commerce of that region. I submit to your judg- 
ments whether this Government, having been the first to prohibit, by adequate 
penalties, the Slave-trade—the first to declare it piracy—should not be the first 
also to forbid to its citizens all trade with the slave-factories on the coast of 
Africa; giving an example to all nations in this respect, which, if fairly followed, 
cannot fail to produce the most effective results in breaking up these dens of 
iniquity.” 

The annual report of the American Post-office, one of the official. 
documents accompanying the President’s message, discloses the fact, 
that instead of yielding any revenue, a loss of more than 200,000 
dollars is incurred in this department of the American Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it suggests that the postage of letters should be 
reduced 25 per cent.; to counteract which, it is proposed that the pri- 
vilege of franking, which is declared to be attendea with gross abuse, 
should be abolished, except as to the Executive and the heads of de- 
partments. The report recommends that the restriction on carrying 
newspapers, otherwise than by the mails, should be abandoned, on the 
ground that such a restriction could not be enforced without inconve- 
nience to the public, and that it would not probably cause a greater 
number of newspapers to be conveyed in the mails than at present. 


No further intelligence had transpired relative to the Cabinet, except 
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that it was confidently stated that Mr. Webster would be offered the 
Secretarysbip of State, or the mission to England; and that Mr. Clay 
would decline accepting office. 

The contest of parties had begun briskly in the Senate; where, on 
the 15th, Mr. Clay moved a resolution for the repeal of the Sub- 
Treasury Bill. A substitute for Mr. Clay’s resolution, moved by Mr. 
Allen, was ordered to be printed. On the 16th, Mr. Webster spoke in 
support of Mr. Clay’s motion; and he declared in the course of his 
speech that the Government had been spending seven millions annually 
above the receipts. The debate stood adjourned. 

There had been no change in the commercial world since the de- 
parture of the last vessel. Exchange on England stood at the former 
rates. United States Bank Shares were selling at 66. News of the 
blockade of Canton had caused a rise in tea. 

It is said that meetings have taken place lately in the United States 
¢o support Mr. O'Connell in Irish Repeal. One Christopher Columbus 
Rice, an officer in the navy, is reported to have said at one of these 
meetings, “ Ireland has physical force enough within herself to accom- 
plish the repeal of the Union; she must do it, and we will help ber.” 

The New York Herald says that Dr. Lardner, who is living at New 
York with Mrs. Heaviside, intends to give lectures in that city on public 
books. 





The Montreal Gazette for December 5th contains a notice from the | 
Crown Lands Office, specifying the terms upon which free grants of 
fifty acres each will be made to actual settlers at Owen’s Sound Settle- 


ment, in Upper Canada. Among other conditions, settlers are required 
to give “a satisfactory account of their means for providing for them- 
selves until a crop can be raised from the ground”; to proceed to the 
settlement within one month after they receive the location-ticket con- 
veying the grant; and to reside on the land until one-third of it shall 
have been cleared and placed under crop; after which the patent will 
issue. Breach of these conditions subjects the grantee to immediate 
forfeiture of his land. [There seems no improvement here upon any 
of the old free-grant plans, with conditions to be performed after occu- 
pation. ] 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Society in Calcutta, a reply was 
read from the Indian Government, stating that the application of the 
Society for a reduction of the duty on sugar and tobacco grown in India 
was approved by the Governor-General in Council, and would be sent, 
with a strong recommendation, to the Home authorities. The military 
board had sent a communication, asking for information relative to the 
growth of hops, since it was found desirable that beer should be pro- 
vided for the soldiers in preference to spirits; but the price of English 
beer had precluded its use. A letter dated as far back as 1839 was 
read, to show that the hop had been found to thrive in the Dhoon. It 
was said that there was no doubt that the hop would succeed at Dor- 
jeeling and elsewhere, while, in the mean time, dried hops might be ob- 
tained from New South Wales. 





The Emigration Office, under the able and judicious management of 
Mr. Roy, is now closed. We learn that upwards of 12,000 emigrants 
arrived at this place during the past season; about 3,000 of whom 
received employment and settled in this neighbourhood. About 1,200 
proceeded directly from this place to the United States, for the | urpose 
of joining friends and relatives there ; and about 1,309 emigrants arrived 
at this port from the United States, to settle in this country, including 
fifty runaway slaves. The emigrants, generally speaking, who arrived 
this season, were very respectable, and many of them in good circum- 
stances. Indeed, a few of them, we learn, had no less than 60,000/. 
among them.—Kingston Chronicle, Dec. 2. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Paris papers of Thugsday are filled with the report of the Com- 








mittee on the fortifications of Paris, which was presented by M. Thiers | 


to the Chamber of Deputies on Wednesday. ‘The report itself occupies 
eleven columns of the Moniteur. It does not appear to have produced 
much effect on the French press. ‘The details were coldly received by 
the Chamber; and the Paris letters report that the project begins to 
lose its interest with the people, now that it has been fully developed. 
The total expense of the works M. Thiers estimates at 123 millions of 
francs; (5,320,0001.;) but this estimation is well known to be consi- 
derably under the mark. The Morning Post, in a summary of the news 
received from its correspondent, says— 

“Tt is by no means improbable that the senseless affair may fall to the 
gtound by some sidewind, in despite of the exertions of the War party. At 
all events, the Government has had decidedly the best of the report for the 
original majority. The Committee was decidedly opposed to the moderate 
views of the Ministry. 
limit is fixed for the completion of the works; so that the scheme, as an im- 
mediate menace to Europe, falls to the ground. It is indeed said that M. Thiers 
intends to show more fight in the discussion ; but this will be mere words, for the 
essential features of the report have been drawn up unanimously as between the 
Opposition and Government. The Débais praises M. Thiers’s report highly ; 
a proof that it cannot be very acceptable to the Liberals. The Siéecle, indeed, 
intimates that the Left or Odillon Barrot party is to demand from the Govern- 
ment some positive engagements as to the execution of the works; but the 
Siécle puts this forward feebly, insinuating that any plan ought to be accepted 
rather than none. The Royalist prints still regard the whole scheme as a mere 
pretext to turn detached forts against Paris; and in this view they are joined 
by the Bonapartist press. ‘Taking the opinions of the Parisian prints gene- 
rally, it would appear as if the debate is not likely to turn out so decisive as 
wasexpected. Indeed, as a cheval de butaille against the existing Government, 
it seems to be abandoned, although it is difficult to predict with any certainty 
what may come out of the tortucus course of French Parliamentary tactics : 
and we are quite prepared for any unnatural coalitions, to answer a mone- 
tary intrigue, or a petty or party spite. Still we have reason to rejoice, that 
up to this moment the Soult-Guizot Cabinet stands firm in its position on 
this question, and that it is M. Thiers and the War party which have given 
Way on two important points.” 

The Droit announces that a fresh arrest, connected with the attempt 
of Darmes, was made on Wednesday, in Rue Montorgueil. 





One material point gained by the latter is, that no | 


The weather had become positively mild in Paris. The thermometer 
stood on Thursday at 49 degrees Fahrenheit, being 35 degrees higher 


than on that day sennight. It appears that the waters of the Seine had 
risen upwards of nine feet since the thaw set in. 





One of our Paris letters states that the announced withdrawal of the 
déchéance of Mehemet Ali by the Porte, and the recognition of his here- 
ditary sovereignty over Egypt, was considered officia).— Times, Jan. 16. 





Madrid papers and letters, to the 6th instant, have been received. 
They contain no news of importance. The ex-Minister Arrazola 
had addressed a memorial to the Regency, in which he demanded to be 
allowed to return to Spain. He offered, if the Government thought 
proper to impeach him for any act of his administration, to repair to 
any place or fortress it might be pleased to fix, and there await the re- 
sult of bis trial. General Espartero had permitted him to return to his 
country, and assigned to him for residence the town in which he was 
born, in the province of Valladolid, 

Nothing further had transpired relative to the dispute with Portugal. 
The Constitucion, however, remarks—* Our dissensions with Portugal 
are on the point of being brought to a close: we are positive that no 
blood will be shed, and that the name of Spaniard will not be tarnished.” 








From a Dover letter, dated last night, it appears that the English 
mail-bags were lost at Boulogne yesterday morning, by the pilot-boat 
capsizing on the bar. Some of the crew, it is reported, were drowned. 

Admiral Stopford, we are informed, has accepted the office of Go- 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital, and may be expected in England about 
March.—Morning Advertiser. 





The following programme of the proceedings of the Leeds Re- 
form Festival, which is looked forward to with great interest in 
Yorkshire, is published in the Leeds Times of this morning— 

“The proceedings at the great meeting on Thursday next will commence at 
four o’clock precisely ; when the Chairman of the Association, J. G. Marshall, 
Esq., will take the chair. The speakers will then follow in something like the 
following order. ‘The Chairman will state the objects of the meeting, and in- 
troduce Jos: ph Hume, Esq., M.P., to speak upon the Condition-of-the-people 
question, the state of parties, and the necessity for political movement and pro- 
gression. Sir William Molesworth, Bart., M.P., will handle the difficult but 
most important topic of the Suffrage, aud develop the means by which a 
union of Liberals is to be effected on this point. In this he will be supported 
by Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P., who will consider the subject in its more 
general bearings. As Mr. Collins of Birmingham is understood to have ac- 
cepted, conditionally, the invitation of the Leeds Association, it is probable 
that a discussion may originate at this stage of the proceedings, which cannot 
fail to prove of the deepest interest and importance. If any thing can be ac- 
complished towards reconciling conflicting opinions on the knotty question of 
the suffrage, this great meeting will not have been without its effect. The 
speakers who most probably will follow, will be J. A. Roebuck, Esq., T. Dun- 
combe, Esq., M.P., Sir George Strickland, Bart., M.P., W. Sharman Crawford, 
Esq-, W. Williams, Esq., M.P., (Coventry,) Dr. Bowring, Colonel Thompson, 
W. Ewart, Esq., M.P., &c. &c. The various topics of progressive reform will 
be fully considered, as well as the means by which a union can be accomplished 
between the middle and the working classes. On the following day, a meeting 
of the leading men who will be present from Ireland, Scotland, and all parts of 
England, will be held in the Rotunda of the Cloth Hall, to devise the best 
means of carrying on the movement, and of extending Parliamentary Reform 
Associations throughout the United Kingdom. It is probable that a central 
body will be chosen to diffuse and extend information on political subjects of 
all kinds, and to operate upon public opinion by every legal and constitutional 
means. 

“ The public dinner, which will take place on Friday evening, will be ver 
numerously attended. ‘The speakers are expected to be—Daniel O'Connell, 
Esq., M.P., 'T. Gisborne, Esq., M.P., Honourable C. Langdale, M.P., W. Wil- 
liams, Esq., M.P., Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., Sir W. Molesworth, M.P., Sir 
George Strickland, M.P., Dr. Bowring, H. C, Marshall, Esq., Hamer Stansfeld, 
Esq., P. A. Taylor, Esq., Dr. Epps, John Gully, Esq., E. D. Davenport, 
Esq.,” &c. 

From the Leeds Mercury of the same date it appears that there are 
to be two meetings on Thursday — 

“ Two great Radical meetings are to be held in Leeds next Thursday—that 
of the friends of Household Sutfrage in Messrs. Marshall’s mill, and that of the 
friends of Universal Suffrage on Holbeck Moor. At the former there is to be 
accommodation for 8,000 persons, who are to be admitted by ticket: it is 
simply a meeting for speeches, as it is not hought quite safe to move resolutions, 
lest amendments should be carried. Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell, Sir William 
Molesworth, and other leading Radicals, are to be present. The Chartist 
meeting on Holbeck Moor is got up as a rival display; and great pains have 
been taken to bring Chartists, not only from all parts of Yorkshire, but from 
more distant places, even from Scotland, to make a grand demonstration in 
favour of Universal Suffrage and the Six Points. The Chartists have also se- 
cured a considerable number of sixpenny tickets for the meeting at Messrs. 
Marshall’s mill; and Mr. Collins, of Birmingham, has applied for permission 
to speak at that meeting, with a view to recommend Universal Suffrage as pre- 
ferable to Household Suffrage. He is to be allowed to speak, but not till the 
close of the meeting.” 

The Kentish Mercury of this day says in reference to the approaching 
Canterbury election—* The enthusissm of the Liberal party in Mr. 
Wilson’s favour increases daily. His straightforward and evidently 
| sincere declarations on politics, have infused zeal into many who be- 

fore were inclined to be lukewarm ; and, together with his‘excellent per- 
| sonal qualities, have bad the effect of uniting firmly what threatened at 
first to be a divided party. The requisitionists to Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham are now all embarked in Mr. Wilson’s cause. And he combines with 
the support of all Lord Albert's friends that of those Reformers who, 
at the last election, polled plumpers for Mr. Villiers.” 

The Liberal party in Dover are about to give a public entertainment 
to their representative Mr. Rice.—Aentish Mercury. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanoe, Frtpay AFTERNOON. 
As is usually the case upon the payment of the Dividends, money has be- 
come much more plentiful; and though the Funds have received a check by the 
occurrence of some extensive sales of Stock by the Bank Broker, and Consols 
for Account were thence depressed to $93, the price has again improved, and 
has since risen to 893. The settlement of the January Account took place to- 
day; and notwithstanding the supply of more than 100,000/ thrown upon the 
market by the sale above referred to, Stock was so scarce that the jobbers ex- 
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perienced great difficulty in providing it for delivery. The opening price of this 
morning was 89}; but the demand for Stock forced the market up to 89%, being 
an improvement of j per cent. The continuation, or premium paid for holding 
Stock till the February Account, which has been as high as 3, has decreased, 
and at the commencement of to-day was 3, decreasing, however, to 3-16. The 
rate of interest upon the capital employed even at the highest continuation 
is only 2} per cent., and at 3-16 is less than 2 per cent. At the settle- 
ment of the last account in November, such was the demand for money, and 
the gloomy aspect of the market, that many capitalists preferred borrowing 
money upon their Stock, to risking the chance of a sudden call upon them 
when the books of the Consols were shut. Appearances have now, however, 
greatly changed; the supposed settlement of the Eastern and China questions 
has given confidence to the capitalists; and most of the bankers have to-day 
paid off the loans they then raised upon the deposit of their Stock, thus clear- 
ing the market, and adding greatly to the difficulty of the speculators for the 
fall. The current rate of interest upon commercial discounts and other nego- 
tiable securities is 5 per cent. ; and some idea may be formed of the demand tor 
Consols, when the speculators who have sold Stock for time are compelled to 
be content with so small a rate of interest as 2 to 2} percent. Bank Stock 
has improved more than 4 per cent. since our last report ; and is to-day quoted 
at 168, being a rise of more than 12 per cent. upon the lowest recent quotation. 
India Stock has also risen, and was yesterday at 2503, being arise of 12} 
per cent. since the beginning of December. Exchequer Bills have declined, 
and the premium upon these securities is to-day 8s. to 10s. 

A general meeting of the shareholders of the Union Bank of Australia was 
held on Monday last; when it appeared from the accounts produced, that the 
balance of undivided profit on 30th June last was .............0+ £30,051 13 10 
That the profits for the half year ending 31st Dec. last were... 52,341 14 0 


£62,393 7 10 





Less Dividend paid at Midsummer ............ £18,000 0 0 
One-tenth of last half-year’s profit added to 
BERET VG FANT ....00000s00sessesennases saspnnensecene 3,234 3 4 
——_—__ 21,234 3 4 
Leaving a balance as net profit ...........cceseeeee £41,159 4 6 


A dividend of 25s. per share for the six months just elapsed was declared ; 
which, amounting to 25,0002, would still leave 16,159/. 4s. 6d. balance of 
undivided profit, in addition to a sum of 8,128/. 16s. carried to the reserve fund. 
These results are something new in banking. We believe that the banks con- 
nected with Australia are the only establishments of that nature that have 
-ever paid dividends varying from 8 to 10 per cent. within two or three years of 
their formation: but the profits upon the employment of capital in those 
young colonies are so great that it is fair to suppose that the banks connected 
with them will be able at least to continue the large dividends they have 
hitherto paid. The capital now employed in this branch of banking is compa- 
ratively trifling ; the united capital of the Bank of Australia and the Union 
Bank of Australia being less than 1,200,000/.; as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing statement— 
SRE ME UMN MNNER cscs pss on cebcunsscbesscbocneaecornceses’ £600,000 
Union Bank of Australia 20,000 Shares 
BM UP o...0csevecnses poowarcovesovesoceoesscoeses 
10,000 new Shares upon which 5/. is paid ... 50,000 

550,000 
Another bank, viz. the Royal Bank of Australia, has just commenced ; and 
we believe that as soon as the new settlement of Australind is established, a 
party of capitalists are prepared to commence the banking business in con- 
nexion with that settlement. 

The improvement in the English Funds has given increased currency to 
most of the varicties of European Stock upon which dividends are paid. A 
demand for Russian Bonds at Amsterdam and Hamburg has reduced pur- 
chases here, and these Securities may be quoted about 1} per cent. higher. 
Dutch and Danish Stock are also in demand at a slight advance. The South 
American Securities were rather firmer, with but little business, but have given 
way slightly this afternoon. 

The reported peace between France and Buenos Ayres has caused some in- 
quiry after the Bonds of the Republic, which are now quoted nominally at 
18 20; the price before the arrival of the pacific intelligence was 17} and 173: 
but the improvement is only nominal, as we cannot learn that any transactions 
have occurred at the improved prices. 

The transactions in Portuguese Bondshave been trifling, and the fluctuations 
unimportant. Spanish Active has been depressed to 24, since rallied to 243, 
and was this morning at 243: several sales have, however, been effected, and 
the price consequently depressed ; one broker sold 25,000/. at 24, but the market 
recovered a little before the close, and was quoted at 24 to 3. 

Sarurpay, Twetve o’ Crock. 

There has not occurred any business of importance this morning, the atten- 
tion of the brokers and jobbers being principally taken up with the arrange- 
ment of the differences arising upon yesterday’s settlement of the account. 
Prices are nominally the same as yesterday, but the market is not quite so 
firm. The Foreign Funds are at yesterday’s quotations. 

é 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Jan. 13th, Pomona, Stupple, from the Cape; 14th, Kil- 
blain, Shaw; W. Shand, Potter; and Cleopatra, Early, from Bengal; Science, Kow- 
land, from Mauritius; and Cognac Packet, Todhunter, from the Cape. At Ports- 
mouth, 13th, Margaret, Taylor; and West Ludian, Lodge, from Mauritius; Earl Grey, 
Surflen; and 14th, Minerva, Mills, from Bengal; and Meidov. Hogg, from Mauritius, 
At Liverpool, 8th, Governor, Adamson, from the Cape; and Patriot King, Ruddock, 
from Bengal; 12:h, Circassian, Sprowle, from ditto; 13th, Tinamara, Wilson; Baboo, 
Plummore; Aun Lockerby, Burt; Bahamian, Tizard; Warlock, Seamer ; and 14th, 
Mary Somerville, Huokey, from Bengal ; ani Colchester, Withers, from Bombay. At 
St. Helena, previous to Nov. 20th, Malabar, Southward; Hereford, Reabarn; Eleanor 
Lancaster, ; Minerva, Mills; and Indus, M‘Farlave, trom Bengal ; Sidney. Ellis, 
from Singapore ; and Mary Hartley, Webb, from Mauritius. At the Cape of Good Hope, 

revious to Nov. 10th, Mary Elizabeth, Couie, trom China; Oliva, Roome; Blake, 

shelby; John M‘Lellan, M‘Donald; Margaret Connell, Smith; aud James Turcan, 
Turcan, from Benzal; Dumster, Scott, from Liverpool, and Adelaide, Cuthbertson, from 
London. At Bombay, previous to Ist Dec. Helena, Penning; Frances, Corkhill; and 
Superior, Johust. n, trom Liverpool. At Bevgal, previous to 17th Nov. Severn, Wake; 
Seringapatam, Hopkins; Madagascar, Walker; Gleaner, Gibbs; Falcort, Anstruther ; 
W. Jardine, Crosby; and Maidstone, Wimble, from London; Grenada, Miller; Volun- 
teer, M’Meunon; Jessie, Logan; Amazou, Holmes; Euterprise, Robertson; and Ben- 
gal, —, from Liverpool; Cherokee, ——; and Isabella, Cooper, from Clyde. At 
Singapore, previous t» 22d Oct. Clifford, Sharp; and John, Blake, from Liverpool. At 
China, previous to .0th Aug. Falcon, Viucent; aud Scotland, ——, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—F:om Gravesend, 8th Jan. Paragon. Cummins, for Madras; 10th, Tory, 
Reid; ilth, Aun, Griffiths; aud Margaret, Mainland, for Bombay; 14th, Walker, 
King, for Bengal. 























TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MYSTIFICATIONS IN FINANCE. 

Tue Manchester Guardian, a Whig-Ministerial journal of some 
consequence in the district where it circulates, has published a 
notice of our late Supplement on the Import-Duties, with its 
accompanying topic, ‘ Official Suggestions on Taxes and Trade,” 
and pays us a civility at starting. This strain, however, soon 
ceases, and the Whig partisan turns to his vocation, charging us 
with the high crime of endeavouring to bring the Reform Ministry 
and the Retormed Parliament into contempt by false and malignant 
libels. ‘The charge in itself would not be worth much notice, but as 
it indirectly embraces the Whig dealings with our finances, on the 
eve of a session which ought to have much to do with finance, we 
may go at length into the three chief counts of this Manchester 
indictment. 

1. The first count declares our assertion, that what “ was done 
in the way of willingly repealing taxes was done while the Whig 
Ministry was warm in office, and before the passing of the 
Reform Bill,” untrue: our accuser controverts the fact by re- 
ferring generally to the amount of taxes repealed in 1833 and the 
following years. Now we never denied that taxes were repealed ; 
we said willingly. One of the most popular, and, in the way 
of direct relief to the class touched, the most effective repeals, was 
the House-tax. But was this done willingly? When the Whig 
protégé and baronet Sir Joun Key brought forward his motion 
for the abolition of the House-tax, Lord Attuorr opposed it with 
all his might, and was beaten. The “honest” man immediately 
talked of resignation, or a Property-tax ; and in a day or two 
came down and made the House of Commons eat its own 
words, and rescind its recorded resolution : nor was it till the 
town populations were up in arms, and resistance became impos- 
sible, that the Hlouse-tax was repealed. Smaller in amount, 
but worse in principle, and more important in results, were the 
taxes on Knowledge. But were these modified willingly? Was 
not their modification resisted session after session, and only 
yielded at last to the squeezing process ? The greatest and most 
beneficial finance measure of a single kind ever effected, was 
Postage Reform: no one can deny that this was obtained under a 
Whig Ministry, but who could assert that they granted it willingly ? 

2. The Guardian states, that the Spectator’s “ serious appre- 
hensions as to the contraction of a loan, or the imposition of 
further taxes, we rather opine, he will have the exclusive enjoyment 
of.” Possibly, till the loan be advertised, or the taxes brought 
forward; for we are not unaccustomed to the “ exclusive enjoy- 
ment” of an opinion till it is borne out by events. In this case, 
however, we do not happen to stand alone. On the same day that 
the Manchester Guardian was putting forth this sneer, the Standard 
was declaring that the British tax-paying power had lost its elas- 
ticity, and taking the alternative we offered, of a revision of our Cus- 
tom-duties, or a Property-tax: “ every thing taxable,” says the 
Tory journal, “ except realized property, is already taxed, and, as 
appears from the returns of the year, taxed to its fair maximum” : 
and the Standard goes on to suggest a Property-tax. But facts 
are better than opinions; and facts we will adduce. 

The public expenditure under official control can never be truly 
got at, especially for limited periods; partly from the official 
plan of book-keeping ; partly from an intentional or accidental 
system of mystifying; and partly from the nature of the case— 
the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Commissariat operations being 
scattered over the world, and taking a long time to wind up. The 
Finance Accounts, though not the nearest in point of actual expen- 
diture, being only based on money paid, furnish sufficient data to 
show that our “ apprehensions”’ were not based on air. 

In 1837, the “excess of expenditure over the income” was... £655,760* 





In 1838, the excess of expenditure was..... iaeiaauempdsineanineds ‘ 345,227 
In 1839, this excess of expenditure had swollen to ............. 1,512,792f 


The Accounts for 1840 are not yet published, or indeed made 
up; and the only document we have access to is the return 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt for the year ending 10th October 1840. This return 
includes the last quarter of 1839; but, assuming the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the last quarter of 1840 to be the same 
as that of the preceding year, we have an excess of............ 1,560,640 


£4,074,419 

Here we have a gradually growing deficiency reaching to more 
than four millions, with nothing for the Foreign expenses of the 
Chinese war—nothing for those of Syria. Were we not justified, 
then, in the “apprehension” that, if we “are to go on this way, 
we must either have a loan or new taxes”? If the man of Man- 
chester, in such straits, can do without either payment or borrow- 
ing—either cash or credit, he is the cleverest fellow in finance that 
has yet appeared. 

3. The other count of the indictment states that it is “ calum- 
nious and untrue” to say that the Whigs have added to the Debt— 

“The Spectator well knows, that this statement is calumnious and untrue; 
and that, including that portion of the Debt, the redemption of which has been 
actually provided for by its conversion into Terminable Annuities, the sum of 
which has been increased from an annual charge of 2,859,269/. in 1831, to one 
of 4,271,458. in 1839, the Whigs bave not only not added to, but they have 
largely diminished the Debt. He knows also, that the 20,000,0001. actually 
paid as the price of Negro Emancipation far more than accounts for all the 
apparent increase in the Debt which has taken place.’ 

This is bold and general: we might meet it in a similar way, with 

® Finance Accounts for the year ended 5th January 1838 ; page 14. 
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a contradiction —and perhaps our word would carry as much 
weight as the Manchester Guardian's. But we prefer the more 
specific mode of facts and authorities; and, following this course, 
we observe, that at the close of 1830, the interest due 
to the public creditor on the Funded Debt was 27,399,5751.,* 
which had increased by the end of 1839 to 28,588,961/. ;— being an 
increase of 1,189,3862. of annual charge. But this is not all. The 
first step towards an addition to the Debt is an increase of Exche- 
quer Bills, which excite no attention—which can be sent out by 
driblets, hand to mouth fashion, and bear a lower rate of interest. 
The interest on Exchequer Bills for 1830 was 793,0311.;{ for 1839 
it was 856,7010. ;§ although in that very year no less an amount 
than four millions of Exchequer Bills were added to the Perma- 
nent Debt, forming an addition of 4,396,458/. to the Three per 
Cents.|| Nor is even ¢hés all. Annuitants, though they proverbially 
live long, do not live for ever; and public annuities to the amount 
of nearly one million a year had expired up to the Sth January 
1840. How much of this sum fel! in during the Whig rule we have 
not the means of telling with accuracy, but on the head of “ Life 
Annuities” alone nearly half a million has dropped since 1830 ; 
which the Whigs have silently filled up with new lives, and their 
friends pass it off to the world as a reduction of debt! The whole 
account, therefore, stands thus— 

Increase of annual interest on the Funded Debt in 1839, as 





compared with the annual interest in 1830 ..... . . «- £1,189,386 
Increase on Exchequer Bills in the same period ..............006 63,730 
“ Life Annuities ” expired between the close of the years 1830 

and 1839........ssseeeee nee 







Other classes of annuities.........cccccccscceesesseeseeeees pecoeanceases 

Gross increase of the annual interest on the National Debt 

between 1830 and 1839, so far as KnOWN,..........sceceeececeeeees £ 

Depuctr 

The loan for Negro Emancipation, (though clearly a Whig 

addition,) 20 millions at 3} to 34 per cent. per annum, say 642,134 

Real increase of annual interest on the National Debt between ——-—— 

1830 and 1839, after deducting the Emancipution loan......... £1,080,000 

The Manchester Guardian would imply, that this addition 
is only seeming; permanent debt having been converted into 
terminable annuities at a higher rate of interest. We know 
that the Debt has not been increased by this amount; (for that 
would have involved an addition of thirty millions of capital 
beyond the Emancipation loan); as we also know that the Whigs 
have had no means of “largely diminishing” debt,—having 
begun their career with causing a deficiency in the public income, 
and having rarely had * surplus of any amount, whilst they have 
wasted a million on frish parsons, squandered large sums on 
Shannon jobs, &c., and for four years past have had an excess of 
expenditure over income. But Terminable Annuities are tender 
things to touch. Did the Manchester financier ever hear of Mr. 
Farrand Mr. Actuary Finnatson? We ask the question, because 
it was said Mr. Farr had demonstrated that the Actuary, by tak- 
ing average lives as the basis of As calculation, whilst the capital- 
ists, who actually traded upon his mistakes, selected choice lives, the 
conversions of the Permanent Debt into Annuities were effected 
upon terms so unfavourable to the public, that any joint-stock esta- 
blishment, however rich, must have been utterly ruined by the 
practice. For Mr. Finxarson’s original blunder the Whigs are 
not responsible, but they are responsible for its continuance. If it 
furnished them, however, with a ready means of seeming “ largely 
to diminish debt,” by filling up the lives of dead men, who can wonder 
at their quiescence ? Yet, what would be thought of an agent in 
private life, who should pretend to reduce his employer’s debts by 
turning his long responsibilities into shorter ones bearing a higher 
interest, at a ratio of conversion much too great ; filling up the old 
lives as fast as they dropped, to cloak his own expenditure; and 
then abusing those who would not allow this process to be 
“ diminishing debt ” ? 

The impression from the facts we have adduced will be that 
of an increase of Debt. An exact statement of this increase is 
not so easy to present, partly from the nature of the subject, 
partly from its mystification. ‘To send the reader to the Finance 
Accounts would only involve him in a mass of unintelligible figures, 
not yielding sufficient data after all. It would take an actuary a 
long time, with access to the original documents, to calculate the 
true results of all the changes backward and forward. But, leaving 
the juggle of Terminable Annuities as undeterminable, there are 


certain points in the matter whence some conclusion may be drawn. 

Positive Apprrion 

To THE CAPITAL 

d , ae. or THe Desr, 
1. There can be no kind of doubt, that the four millions £ 

of Exchequer Bills funded to relieve the overloaded 
market, by Sprinc Rice, as the crowning glory of 
his financial works, was a positive addition to the 








COMDIAL OE tie Debts: Of wssccscsccsnsconccssdecenccecs ses essecee 4,996,458 
PossiBLe INCREASE 
ov Dest. 


2. Notwithstanding this conversion, the in- 
terest on Exchequer Bills in 1839 was 
more, by upwards of 60,0001, than it was 
in 1830. To convert this additional 
sum into Three per Cents. would be 
an increase to the capital of the Debt of 





* Finance Accounts for the year 1930, ended 5th January 1831; page 145. 
Bs 
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4] Life Avnuities expired up to 5th January 1840 .......... £772,944 
Ditto ..00sssccccesecce GittO oscscces 183] vovcccceee 303,926 


“ Life Annuities”’ expired during Whig rule ....¢.+0+++. £469,018 














about two millions. Various circum; 

stances, however, render it impossible to 

tell how much of this was a permanent 

increase; and the Sinking-fund has had 

some operation: we will therefore not 

carry it out as a positive, but as a possible 

COED, OR svc case savesecss ecenceseedeuusnscdaa £2,000,000 
8. We have seen that the excess of expenditure over 

income for 1839 was 1,512,792/., and the excess for 

1840, up to the 10th October, was 1,560,6401. In 

this amount the last quarter of 1839 is stated twice, 

but the last quarter of 1840 will not be /ess than its 





predecessor. Convert these sums into Stock at 90, 
and we shall have nearly 3$ millions of Conso!ls to 
be added to the positive Debt, say ........s.ccsccsseveeees 3,403,542 
Real increase of the Debt between 1830 and the —— 
VCROUR CNG, aiars cccanddcdeiscdesdedvancadiantaxesouneante £7,800,000 


¥n addition to this, there will be the “ extraordinary” cost of 
our “ glory” in China, and our “glory” in Syria, and the conti- 
nual expenses of our “ armed peace”; the glory carrying the addi- 
tional debt up to some ten or twelve millions, the “ armed peace” 
enabling us to increase its amount by a couple of millions or so 
each year that it lasts. [Let the Tories ponder on the plight 
that awaits them!] And all this is over and above the twenty 
millions paid for Negro Emancipation, and the some fourfold 
tax upon sugar paid by every one who uses it in the shape of 
increased price. Well, Mr. AZanchester Guardian, is this, as you 
say, “ largely diminishing,” or as we said, “ adding to the Debt” ? 
Who now “has presumed largely on the ignorance of his readers” ? 

Dismissing the G'uardian’s finance, let us try a sample of its 
politics. ‘“ After all,” says he, with Whig ¢nsouciance, “the Reform 
Act has accomplished, in our judgment, quite as inuch as was reason- 
ably to be expected from it.” Hear this, ye who grumble at the 
working of the Reform Bill; and be silent, if not satisfied. The 
organ of the Whig manufacturing gentlemen tells you that their 
reason is satisfied with the ‘‘accomplishments” of the Reform 
Act; and the Tories will soo: tell you the same thing. What 
more can you want than the assurance of “ the two great parties” 
who are born to govern this country ? 

His closing passage also is worthy of observation— 

“ True it is, nothing decisive has yet taken place in reference to the matter, 
{a revision of the taritf]; but we are greatly mistaken if, now that the embar- 
rassing Church and Corporation questions are disposed of—to which, and to the 
recent party-struggles in the House of Commons—struggles not sought by Minis- 
ters, but in which they had no choice between engaging or retiring from office— 
it is owing that the House has not yet had leisure for entertaining the matter 
of a revision of the taritf—some of the questions arising out of or suggested 
by the inquiries of the Imports Committee of last year, be not brought torward 
as Government measures. Opposed they will probably be, by a combination of 
Colonists, Anti-Slavery advocates, and Tories ; but we shall be much mistaken if 
the votes of Ministers, and those of their steady supporters in Parliament, be not 
used, with such influence as the Reform Act has left them, in favour of a re- 
vision, on liberal principles, of the British taritf.” 

The first point in this paragraph is its coolness. Who forced 
themselves into office on Church questions, and declared “ to God” 
they would stand by them; and then abandoned them, without 
shame or principle, as soon as they had served the turn ?—-The 
Whig Ministry. Who brought forward the “ embarrassing” Lrish 
Corporation question; rung the changes on it session after session, 
till even the parties practically interested in it were sick of 
the farce; and then, after years of “ party struggles,” submitted 
to the dictation of the Lords ?—Why, the Whig Ministry. But 
what was to prevent the Trade and Finance Ministers from 
planning and bringing forward a revision of the tariff, as a 
“ Government measure,” at the first assembling ef the Reformed 
Parliament, and before Corporation questions arose to embarrass 
anybody? They may now, as the Guardian intimates, put forth 
some scheme for a revision of the tariff—small, peddling, and 
omitting the great item of corn. The point is, if they are “ will- 
ing” workmen, why not have brought it forward when their ma- 
jority was sure of carrying any such measure? Why delay it till 
now, when their majority for any thing is doubtful, and when a 
mixed question like this will probably leave them in a minority ? 
The phrase of the Whig journal before us furnishes the answer: 
they have “no choice between engaging” in some sham “ or 
retiring from office.” 

The purpose of this intimation is obvious, and cannot be too 
soon exposed. The independent action of the Anti-Corn-law- 
League at Walsall—the pinching pressure of prices, operating 
without respect to politics—the screwing-up effect of the surcharge 
on the Assessed Taxcs—our “ apprehension,” shared, we fancy, by 
many, that “a new loan or new taxes” must be come to—and 
the obvious fears of the Tories, displayed by the Post's assault 
on the evidence upon the Import-Duties, and the Standard’s 
grave proposal for a Property-tax—all tend to show that Free 
Trade doctrines are growing, and that their advocates are gain- 
ing ground and advancing in practical importance. But, as 
we asked when we brought forward the ‘ Official Suggestions 
on Taxes and Trade,” where is the man, in the Ministry or 
or elsewhere, who can do this thing? Of this truth it is pro- 
bable the Government is also conscious; and if they could stifle 
an agitation likely to lead to too strong a pressure, by the pro- 
mise of a “ pear” to be “ ripe” hereafter, and to furnish them with 
a half-measure “ for rejection,” during the term they are likely to 
live, they will gladly do it. Let the friends of Free Trade avoid this 
snare. We do not fora moment say reject Ministerial assistance, or 
Whig assistance, or any assistance. On the contrary, to apply 
Cuatuan’s figure, let them spread their sails to every favourable 
wind, without regarding whence it cometh: but let them not slacken 
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in their own exertions on the notion that the winds will navigate their 
vessel, or be tempted to take in canvass, or loiter in port, lest the 
puffing gods should take offence at the distrust or boisterous acti- 
vity of the seamen. Propitiate Hercules, gentlemen, as much as 
you please, but put your own shoulders to the wheel. The utmost 
you can hope from Ministers and Parliament, is to shape the measure 
which agitation shall demand in a voice too powerful to be resisted. 

We are perfectly sensible, we again repeat, of the evil of the 
people assuming the functions of legislation, and turning Parlia- 
ment into a court of registration for the popular will: but of two 
evils it is the lesser. Nothing of popular and public importance is 
gotten from the Reformed Parliament but by force, or fear, or 
pressure. By these means was gained the repeal of the House- 
tax and the reduction of the faxes on Knowledge; by these 
means Cheap Postage was gotten, and the final settlement of that 
cloak for knavery and trap for credulity the Civil List Pensions. 
But though sluggish for good, they require no stimulus for evil. 
They wanted no “ pressure from without” to pass the extravagant 
Civil List of Queen Vicrorta, or to give a million of British money 
to Irish parsons; no coercion first to neglect the affairs of Canada 
and China, and then to squander millions in attempts at their set- 
tlement: nor, though in ample time to have prevented the war 
in Syria and the risk of a rupture with France, would they even 
take the trouble to make inquiry, but committed the prosperity 
of the country and the peace of Europe to the hands of Lord 
Pautmenrston, to be dealt with at his pleasure. 





WHIG PRINCIPLES. 

Ortryer than once we have had occasion to observe, that Whig 
principles, always sufficiently vague, had become, since the pre- 
sent Ministers got into office, altogether inexplicable. The only 
means of finding out what they are, is to record from time to time 
Whig declarations of principle ; with a view, by putting that and 
that together, to arrive at an approximate conjecture at what they 
may be. This week we commence the task with some pithy sen- 
timents collected from the report of a dinner given to the Lord 
Advocate at Leith.” 

The Chairman, in his prefatory speech to the toast of the evening, 
frankly declared—“ It was a most important thing to have a friend 
at court, (Laughter) ; and so long as they required to be indebted 
to Government, he hoped they would always have as their repre- 
sentative a gentleman connected with Government. (Laughter and 
applause.) As it is stated that this speech was received with 
“ nine times nine and tremendous cheering,” we suppose the prin- 
ciple of action stated in this quotation must occupy a prominent 
place in the political creed of modern Whigs. 

‘The Lord- Advocate (“faithful Anprrew” himself) expressed what 
perhaps may more properly be called a Whig rule of action than a 
Whig principle. Adverting to the recent municipal election in 
Edinburgh, he said—* There is one declaration made by him who 
succeeded in that contest, of which I entirely disapprove. It was, 
that a Dissenter should not occupy the civic chair at this particular 
time; that there were times when Dissenters could not hold that 
office.” Well, the election turned upon that question: the Lord 
Advocate lays no improper principle to the charge of the candidate 
who stood up for the rights of the Dissenters: how did his Lord- 
ship act? ‘“ Now, when it is over, allow me to say that I think there 
have been faults on both sides. ‘The contest was begun and carried 
on in circumstances of great personal excitement and acrimony, 
which are never well inlisted in any cause.” In short, “applica- 
tion was made to me by gentlemen of station and influence on both 
sides, but I declined to take any share in the matter, or to sanction 
or approve the efforts of either party.” In other words—one 
party was clearly in the wrong, but both were angry, and therefore 
I sided with neither. The declaration is characteristic of the 
gentleman who allowed himself to be made Lord-Advocate and 
sent to Parliament to get “ Our Bill,” as Lord Cunninaname fondly 
called it, passed intoalaw. But it is also eminently Whiggish. 
The Tories are wrong, but both the Tories and the People are 
animated by “great personal excitement and acrimony,” therefore we 
“decline to sanction or approve of the efforts of either party,” has 
been the language of the Whigs until the People have got sick of them. 

It scarcely belongs to our present subject, and yet it was so 
cleverly managed that we cannot forbear to notice Mr. Fox Maute’s 
happy hit as the practical joker of the evening. He told the com- 
pany, with a grave face—“ The Whig Ministry had come into 
office on three principles ; those of advancing Reform, of maintain- 
ing Peace, and of practising Economy. These ends they had steadily 
followed out, and they had sneceeded.” And the company “ enthu- 
siastically applauded ” the assertion, so true and so well-timed! 





LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
Tue Gazette de France has published some letters written by the 
present King of the French during the years 1806-8. They are 
certainly calculated to increase our estimate of his talents: his 
strength of character we never doubted. It is clear from these 
letters, that Lovis Purirrr had even at that early period detected 
the secret of Naporron’s suceess—the concentration of force 
upon one point at a time; the introduction of a principle into the 
tactics of armies analogous to that of breaking the line in naval 
tactics. In April 1808, he wrote—* Such compliments are not to 
be made with impunity before Bonaparte. He never makes any 
one compliments. He concentrates his forces on the weakest 
point of the enemy; and when sure of victory at the important 
point—when, in fact, he has pulled the key-stone from the arch, 





every thing tumbles to ruin, and he triumphs everywhere.” 
Again, in May of the same year—* The English Government, 
master of the sea and of all the riches of the world, is and 
ought to be the central point, the soul of all those armies 
which are now rushing on the Imperial Colossus. No power 
can do without its subsidies to make war. * * * She (Eng- 
land) must take in hand the overthrow of Bonaparte; she 
must decide and speak: for if she leaves to each Cabinet, to 
each individual, the care of making its little plan of political 
campaign, we shall have no doubt millions, and consequently 
we shall have none.” These passages show that the writer had 
discovered, years before they were put in practice, the only tactics 
that could avail against Napoeon ; as the following incidental re- 
mark shows that he had detected that cowardly regard for appear- 
ances which is the besetting weakness of English statesmen— 
“ This Harpocratic system, which England often adopts, is very well 
for those who think only of not compromising themselves.” In 
these letters we can discern also the restless craving for action of 
an energetic and sharp-sighted mind—“I detest the life of an 
Emigré, and am doubly enraged to be condemned to the humilia- 
tion of inutility and vegetation, when I see so clearly what I could 
do were people to come to an understanding with me, instead of 
keeping me prisoner at Hampton Court or Twickenham. * * * 
I might be useful on the Continent, instead of being a burden, 
driving my curricle from Hampton Court to London, and from 
London to Hampton Court.” Any employment he would have 
preferred to idleness—“ There is one little state that no one will 
have, viz. the Ionian Islands. The Queen (of Sicily) bade me 
establish myself there. I have no objection, if permitted. England 
went twice there, and has declared to the deputies at Malta, she 
does not want to provide a garrison. But the Islands themselves 
would furnish troops, if there was an active prince to govern 
them.” It was all in vain: the champions of Monarchy 
would not employ the son of Egalité, the young soldier who 
had fleshed his maiden sword under the banners of Revolu- 
tionary France. But he was a power in himself: he waited his 
time; and, after the tossing and heaving of a quarter of a century, 
he is King of France. Denounced by the party of the Revolution, 
distrusted by the party of the Counter-revolution, he was thrown 
back upon his own resources. This fact explains the intense 
egoisme of Lovis Putiiree, and goes far to palliate it. His selfish- 
ness has been forced upon him by his being thrust out by both 
parties: it is the misdirection of a powerful character by fortuitous 
circumstances. Still it isa fact that he is selfish—intensely selfish ; 
and the French will not be induced to tolerate the selfishness of their 
King by the gratification of discovering what produced it. Nay 
more : there is matter in the letters from which we have been quoting, 
to alienate the love of Frenchmen from Louts Puiriere even though 
he were a much more loveable person than he really is. It has been 
the fashion with some of his advocates to represent him as never 
having fought against France: these letters show that if he never 
did, it was merely because no one would yield to his urgent 
importunities to be employed against France. Had his counsels 
been listened to, France would have found dangerous adversaries 
long before Moscow, Leipzig, and the lines of Torres Vedras. 
Louis Purirre regrets, in 1808, not having had a frank conference 
with Mr. Cannina on the affairs of Sicily. He offers his services 
to promote the hostile designs of England against France, in his 
character of “a French prince and an Englishman.” His enmity 
to the Directory is not less ardent than his enmity to BonaPaRTE. 
He volunteers his services to the monarchs of Europe against Revo- 
lutionary France. This, unless we are much mistaken, will not be 
pardoned by Frenchmen. Nor ought it to be. France had com- 
mitted many errors—many crimes: but, as opposed to Europe, 
France was the champion of a people’s right to choose its own go- 
vernment and form of government. Even in a foreigner, to serve 
against France at that time was an act of questionable morality : 
in a Frenchman it was parricide. Nothing can justify a man’s 
joining an army engaged in active hostilities against his native 
country ; and Louis Puriirre was only prevented from doing this 
because his offered services were refused. 


A LAW WANTED TO CONTROL THE USE 
OF STEAM. 

Iris the boast of England that in no country is there better pro- 
tection for life and property; yet in no country is there a greater 
recklessness in what concerns life when personal safety and the 
immediate exigencies of property seem to clash; in no country are 
vast and perilous mechanical agencies employed with less regard to 
the protection of the human beings who put them in motion. 
Steam is used throughout the land; its disastrous powers when 
uncontrolled are universally known; and yet there is no law to 
secure the efficiency and vigilance of the control to which it should 
be unceasingly subjected. Such is the case in all the three great 
classes of trading in which steam is used. 

Fearful disasters, the result of incompetency or intemperance in 
those who had the care of steam-boats, forced attention to the 
want of proper superintendence, and a commission of inquiry was 
appointed. ‘The Commissioners duly inquired, and then made an 
able report. More than a year has elapsed, however, without any 
enactment to secure greater competency and sobriety in those 
having the charge of steam- boats. 

In some of our largest factory-towns, agencies capable of destroy- 
ing the most substantial structures are crowded side by side and back 
to back ; a horrible waste of life, accompanied by the most revolting 
circumstances, occasionally occurs, as if purposely to mark the 
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want of some controlling authority; and yet hundreds of thou- 
sands still remain exposed to the danger, without a word in the 
statute-book to vindicate in their behalf the rights of humanity, 

To say that ratlroad-travelling and suicide are convertible terms, 
is becoming hardly an hyperbole. ‘The weekly papers still 
record “frightful accidents,” ‘ shocking and fatal collisions,” by 
the half-dozen ; the daily papers have been loaded with reports of 
coroner's inquests into the deaths which have been dealt out 
wholesale—destruction “ by steam”; and yet lawmakers look on— 
even partake in the destruction—nay, even lead the way, in the 
person of no less an officer than a Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and it was not till late in the last session that inquiry was made as to 
the possibility of applying a remedy to the evil. Weare accustomed 
to ridicule the recklessness with which our rougher brethren across 
the Atlantic hazard the lives of their countrymen in contact with 
steam, while we have allowed them to get the start of us in devising 
alaw to meet the new want in society. It is the remark of an 
American newspaper, that whereas the disasters which occur there 
are almost invariably owing to pure accident, or to defective ma- 
chinery—arising from the vast space of the country to be traversed 
compared with the means of its capitalists—in England, where 
we pride ourselves on the completeness of our arrangements, the 
mischief invariably originates in the grossest negligence, requiring 
nothing but the commonest attention to prevent it altogether. 
The four or five accidents which have most recently occurred illus- 
trate this position : in one case, on the Midland Counties Railway, 
the disaster appears to have been caused by two men who were 
sent back along a line of railroad to apprize the attendants of an 
approaching train of an obstruction on the road. They totally ne- 
glected their orders: rather than walk a mile or so, they left life 
and property to the chance of the destruction which ensued. Ina 
second accident on the same line of railway, some blundering, not 
yet explained, allowed two sets of carriages to jostle one another 
while actually in the hands of the servants; and broken bones and 
bruises were the slight consequences. In a third, on the Blackwall 
road, the sufferer, who was killed in a shocking manner, was walk- 
ing along in the way of a danger with which he was familiar. Ina 
fourth, on the Leeds and Manchester line, one train overran an- 
other which preceded it; and the inferiority of the engine of the 
foremost train is set forth as if in excuse for the fault. In a fifth, 
on the Slamannan and Glasgow line, a train, going at a very rapid 
pace to make up for lost time, was thrown off the line, nobody 
knew how. In all these cases, probably, adequate arrangements 
might have rendered such “ accidents” impossible. 

There must be causes for this monstrous indifference to human 
safety ; and they do not appear obscure, nor difficult of prevention. 
One predisposing cause to carelessness is no doubt the very potency 
of the agent which destroys: the ease with which steam performs 
its function, and the very smoothness of the railroad, lull men, by 
the force of association, into astate of heedless repose: relieved of 
trouble of one sort, they look for notrouble at all, and thus are con- 
tent to let their fellow-creatures be crushed to atoms, or blown and 
scorched to a blackened cinder, for want of turning a lantern or 
filling up a steam-gauge of which the mercury has been blown out. 
Frequent as accidents are, in the vast majority of cases, and in 
the daily experience of most men whose business it is to deal with 
steam, there is impunity for negligence. The mercury may often 
be blown out of the steam-guage, and the engineer “ never know 
any harm to come of it”; the water may not often “take it into its 
head” just then to run low and blow up the boiler with superabun- 
dant steam : but it may, and the poor heedless engineer may be blown 
to ashapeless and mutilated mass, with nothing in his miserable suffer- 
ing to console others for the fault which deprives them of husbands 
or parents. “ Seeing is believing,” however: daily experience of im- 
punity, and the remoteness and uncertainty of the danger, breed a 
habit of heedlessness. It is plain that the unhappy man who caused 
his own death on the Birmingham Railway lately, by habitual disre- 
gard of signals and babitual recklessness of speed, had no adequate 
motive to compel attention and caution on his part: the conse- 
quences of his acts were so remote and uncertain, that, horrible as 
they were, they were not efficient to counteract, in an untaught 
mind, the daily experience of impunity. Here then is the want— 
the supply of some motive to attention and caution. Means should 
be devised to force upon those having the direction of enterprises 
in which steam-power is employed, whether in ships, factories, or 
railroads, that decent regard to the lives of their fellow-creatures 
which it appears their own good feeling cannot secure, in the selec- 
tion of proper persons to overlook and manage the gigantic power 
now lntrusted to brute ignorance. But, with the best selection, a 
controlling authority should be felt each instant by every hand en- 
gaged in the management of steam: if possible destruction to life is 
not sufficient to frighten an engineer from neglect and recklessness, 
something must be found out that will be sufficient. Some severe 
and clearly-defined punishment—a hard term of imprisonment, 
or a heavy pecuniary mulct—is of that nature; a penalty not 
merely upon the completion of the remote and possible catastrophe, 
but upon the acts which are the first to lead to it; a penalty, for 
instance, upon loading the safety-valve of an engine, or upon neglect- 
ing to display or to obey a signal. And the penalty should not 
merely be of that kind which would be, though a sacrifice, an 
easy sacrifice, to the offender: it should be such as to deter— 
to frighten him from conduct from which the chance of doing mur- 
der will not frighten him: it should be a penalty so frightful, and 
80 certain, that the thought of it would operate each moment of 
his occupation. That the public feel some such check to be want- 
ing, is shown by the heavy deodands which juries place upon the 











inanimate instruments of fatal accidents. That, however, is but a 
clumsy, uncertain kind of punishment; with the disadvantage of 
being liable to contest, and of possessing, moreover, less moral 
influence because it is enforced by a kind of straining of the law. 
And it can only act when the final and remote catastrophe has 
taken place. Six months at the tread-mill, or a certain penalty of 
100/. on the perpetration of an initial offence, such as those men- 
tioned already, would be more effectual than a deodand of 1,000J. 
on the final disaster. It is to be hoped that the lawmakers of the 
land will not again separate without performing so very needful a 
duty as making a wise law to regulate the use of steam. 





THE NEW RECORD SERVICE. 
THIRD LETTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 9th December 1840. 

Sir—It would be premature to enumerate the various uses for which 
the English Records might be rendered available, if once united in a 
single collection, of easy access to the public. From the points as yet 
least adverted to, I will select one—ihe history or formation of the Eng- 
lish language. There is, for instance, one peculiarity which the Eng- 
lish shares with no other European language—that the gender of your 
nouns is determined by their seuse. This principle was taken from the 
Record Latin ; where it isan invariable rule, never evaded, as is the case 
often in Latin authors, to construe an adjective referring to two or more 
nouns denoting inanimate objects and of different genders, in the neuter. 
It is equally evident, that the corruption of many words which passed 
into the vulgar language, had its ground in the received abreviations of 
the clerks and copyists ; and words, for instance, like record and recorder, 
indubitable abreviations of recordatum and recordator, probably owe their 
present form to the same reason, from which originated the current ex- 
pression of crim. con. Many Latin words which occur in the rolls, I 
should not hesitate to believe to be real Latin words, though you do not 
find them in classic authors: thus, the English “ rescue,” is rendered 
rescutere, rescussi, rescussum, in the records; which again seems to be 
derived from the Latin quatere. The original form I suppose to have 
been re-excutere. In a passage of Ovip, Met. I. 155, exeutere has the 
sense of tearing away with violence— 

‘* Tum pater excussit subjecto Pelio Ossam"’ ; 
and the word taken in this sense and combined with “re” would make 
re-excutere, a fair definition of the English “rescue.” 

An explanation of these different cases cannot be given without 
entering into speculations ofa problematical nature, before a sufficient 
number of facts have been collected. But still it can be proved that 
the subject is worthy of investigation. It is a fact, that the Germans, at 
the time of CHARLEMAGNE, were still the same barbarians as Tacitus 
described them. At that period, the Anglo-Saxons were the most 
civilized nation of Europe; from which CHARLEMAGNE himself re- 
ceived his teachers and professors. The Saxons who remained in Ger- 
many were barbarians at the end of the eighth century, when their 
brethren who had immigrated to England were already highly civilized. 
Civilization, then, was always the fruit of a close contact between the 
Teutonic invaders and Roman populations. The Anglo-Saxons, by 
settling amongst a completely Romanized nation, adopted their manners 
as quickly as the Goths did in Italy, Southern France, and the North of 
Spain. England wasa Roman province; and all we know of the early 
history of England corroborates the supposition that England was as 
much Romanized as Southern France. Their law was always the 
first thing which the Romans introduced in their conquests; and the 
pepular dissatisfaction which enabled Arminius to free Germany 
from the Roman yoke, was, as we know from contemporaneous his- 
torians, principally, if not exclusively, caused by their lawyers. In the 
fifth century, the South of France was in possession of several flourish- 
ing schools where the Roman law was taught. The use of Latin was 
so common amongst the people, that one of their principal amusements 
was formed by theatrical representations in Latin. Even if these facts 
were not sufficiently known, we might surmise from the present form of 
the Spanish and French languages that Latin completely superseded 
the original idioms. In England the same took place; and the Anglo- 
Saxons came into contact with a completely Romanized nation. All 
those German conquerors left the inhabitants in the full enjoyment of 
the administration of their law, which was the Roman law. ‘The Nor- 
mans were the first under whom the royal authority made systematical 
encroachments upon the municipal jurisdiction; and in the same pro- 
portion the latter began to be recorded. The fact of such and such 
transaction being first recorded in such and such a year, would only 
prove when it was first recorded, though the thing itself may have ex- 
isted as a popular custom or right for centuries before. 

This rude sketch contains the impression which the Records gave me 
almost at first sight. I surmised, that after the Roman soldier had been 
driven away, the Roman judge remained in this country ; and this ren- 
ders me very circumspect in considering all such words in records as do 
not occur in classic authors, as new-coined. ‘This first impression was 
strengthened so far, that I soon began to perceive that new-coined words 
from the Anglo-Saxon were conjugated in are, and more rarely in ire, 
whilst all the verbs in eve betrayed a real Latin character. With 
reference to nouns, all the new-coined words are declined after the first 
and second declension, with the terminations of a and us and um, whilst 
I do not remember to have met with a noun of the genitive of is, that 
was not real Latin. My experience, however, was very slight; and a 
solid investigation would have required four years at least. Still Ihave 
seen enough to believe, that many real Latin words, which are not 
found in the Latin authors, were preserved by oral tradition, and thus 
found at last their way into the records. However that may be, it is ev1- 
dent to me now, that the beginnings of the German history must be 
written after a new plan. All our authors, after a combination of the 
scanty passages in the Latin writers on the Germans, hasten to the 
period of CHARLEMAGNE; with whom certainly begins the history of 
the German empire; but the period before must be filled up by a history 
of the Anglo-Saxons, who became the leading tribe of the Germans, 
and from whom the latter received Christianity and their schools (the 
Irish or Scotch missionaries.) A correct investigation of this point 
will, I am sure, affix to England a much earlier and higher civilization 
than the historians of the Continent have hitherto done. 
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The very language of the records is invaluable for those who have 
directed their studies to examining the influence which Latin exercised 
on the formation of the modern languages of Europe. I myself went to 
Paris for the purpose of investigating the history of the language of the 
Troubadours, which constitutes the intermediate link between Latin and 
the so-called Romanic languages, (French, Italian, &c.); but I did not 
gain more knowledge there than I had already derived from the works 
of Raynovarp and RocuEecupre. The German prose was formed on 
the model of Latin ; which, until the middle of last century, continued 
to be our written language for scientific subjects: only our poetry kept 
at all periods closer to the properties of the German idiom. The same 
may be said of English, with this difference, that Latin exercised a still 
greater influence on the English prose. 

If you consider the contents of the Records, they form again a col- 
lection which has not its equal in this world ; containing a complete, and 
what is still more, an authenticated official history of England, its ad- 
ministration and legislation, since the Conquest. Such materials can 
scarcely be supposed to require much historical criticism; and the 
writing, or rather compiling and extracting from them a complete 
English history since the Conquest, appears only to demand the in- 
dustry and judgment which are necessary for the condensation of a sta- 
tistical work from complete and correct materials. Let him who will 
dispute the immense value, as a collection of materials for history, 
which I assign to your records, point out to me any other collection 
which he will compare tothem. I at least must confess that I do not 
know in whiehhibrary of Europe it is to be sought for. Sixteen men, 
at least, might find occupation for a whole life in the Record service ; 
and if Government had given to such a limited number of men, well 
fitted for the purpose, employment in it, they would have rendered an 
immense service to the historical learning of Europe. 

I do not hesitate to believe my own country to be greatly your supe- 
Tior in point of erudition, but I can also well explain the difference. 
We have in Germany and Switzerland twenty-one universities, which 
at least furnish to 630 first-rate men in all branches of learning the 
means of devoting all their energies to science and erudition. They 
having nothing else to do but to study ; that is the business of their life, 
for which they are paid by Government. You may, moreover, count 
that every year at least 100 students complete their scientific education 
at each of those universities; which makes a total of 2,100 individuals 
every year to be added to the learned public. The persons thus formed 
at our universities, after having proved their qualification by repeated 
and severe examinations, enter into the service of the state. It is not 
too much, therefore, to say that all the different states of the Germanic 
Confederation, with the single exception of Austria, are governed by 
learned men, who have leisure enough, if they chose, to pursue, after 
the discharge of their official duties, some favourite study of their own. 
From the mere mention of this circumstance, not to speak of the host 
of professors that are employed at our gymnasiums and lyceums, or the 
introductory schools to the universities, you will perceive how it hap- 

ens that publications in Sanscrit and similar branches of learning, which 
Soke no bearing upon the practical concerns of life, can prosper with 
us by the encouragement of the public alone. Learning can only be 
attained by being made the exclusive occupation of a whole life; and 
in order to render this possible, you must pay a man for such an occu- 
pation exclusively. Your Universities are rich ; but I do not think that 
learning derives much profit from this circumstance. In an efficient 
organization of the Record service, Government would have encountered 
no opposition from the Church: why did they not place there at least 
a dozen of men that really deserve to be called learned? 

If a sufficient number of able men had been placed in the Record 
service, it would have been easy to find an appropriate public for them 
in the students of the Inns, who, by following lectures at the Record 
Tepository, might have found a better employment of their time than 
by eating each term their requisite number of dinners. To build, 
under such circumstances, 2 common repository for all your records, 
exactly resembles the proposition of Sir Roperr INGuis to build 
churches for the sake of encouraging religion: for if only two or three 
officers in the service are able to make the proper use of the records, 
who else shall profit of them? Other persons ?—Not unless they are 
Tich enough to dispense with more lucrative concerns. Rich people ?— 
Not unless they have a taste for such studies; and in the present state 
of your Universities where should they get that taste ? 

Still, the office contains many clever persons, though deficient in 
learning. But what they do not know they might be taught; and for 
that end, it would be quite sufficient to place at the head of the office 
one single efficient man capable to give them tne necessary drilling. 
There is one man fit, above every other in Europe, for such a position— 
Jacos Grimm, the victim of the Whig charter abolished by King 
Ernest. The King of Prussia has recently given him a temporary 
employment and 2,000 dollars a year, which makes exactly 300/. in 
English money. For such a paltry sum you might get the person best 
fitted in all Europe to superintend your Records, and to show the use to 
which they may be put. 

Jacos Grim stands unrivalled in Germany as well as Europe, as a 
linguist. He is the best Anglo-Saxon scholar of the day: he hes 
written the best work on the origins of the legal customs of the Teu- 
tonic tribes in the middle ages: he had for many years placed under 
him the management of an extensive library; and he is a practised 
university professor of long standing. If such a man were in the place 
of Sir Francis PALGRAVE, you would see in a few years what he would 
be able to do, with the assistance of men like Sir Harris Niconas and 
Mr. Durrus Harpy, and even of Sir Francis PALGRAVE; whose prin- 
cipal fault is, that he is not fit for occupying a first place, because he 
requires somebody to look after him. 

The present state of the Record service, however, inspires no hope 
for the future. In its present condition it will have the means of teach- 


ing a dozen of working men how to brush and mend the Records, and 
the officers will acquire a great experience in making indexes from 
them. But if the indexes are completed ?—Then, according to the 
plan followed by Sir Francis Paterave, the same work must be done 
a second time, and after this perhaps a third time; so that the experi- 
ence acquired by the officers may serve for a long series of years. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. H. Garnier. 
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MENZEL ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Menzex’s work is not a “ History of German Literature”: it more 
resembles a selection from reviews of the current literature of the 
day, with explanatory references to preceding writers, such as we 
might expect to be dashed off by one who was called upon week 
after week to fill with his lucubrations the columns of a literary 
gazette. 

It is questionable whether Menzex could under any circum- 
stances have become more than he has become—a writer of “ para- 
graphs” and “ leading articles.” lis notoriety was obtained at 
first by running a tilt against the literary reputation of GorTuE 
and others allowed to stand at the head of the belles lettres in 
Germany. Wilful boldness was mistaken in him, as it has been in 
many others, for originality. Ilaving got the ear of a portion of 
the public, he contrived to keep it, by the freshness and vigour of 
his style, and by the slashing peremptoriness of his critical deci- 
sions. A healthy state of body, combined with a commonplace 
healthy judgment, enabled him to utter judicious commonplaces in 
a lively way; and those who never ventured to think for them- 
selves called genius the bold expression of opinions which they 
would have formed but for their lack of courage— He must be a 
clever fellow : that is just what I would have said myself.” 

Menzev’s career was favourable to the development of the brisk 
superficiality of his mind. After acquiring as much knowledge as 
can be picked up by listening to lectures and joining in the con- 
versations of academic circles, generally turning more or less upon 
professional (¢.e. literary and scientific) topics, he was employed 
first as a schoolmaster, and latterly as the editor of a literary 
journal. At an early age, his conscious facility of expression drove 
him to publish; his habit of communicating to the young and 
utterly ignorant from his own half-stores of knowledge, encouraged 
dogmatism; and the necessity of passing weekly under review at 
least the titles and themes of the four thousand volumes published 
every week in Germany, perfected him in the art of talking glibly 
about everything and everybody. He had not time, even if he had 
possessed the ability, to understand any one subject thoroughly. 
He was in literature what gentlemen-democrats are in politics: 
he won the illiterate crowd by talking of his own class in their lan- 
guage. He was extensively acquainted with titlepages and book- 
sellers’ catalogues ; but he had read few books from beginning to 
end, and scarcely any with patient attention. He glanced over 
their contents, not to learn what they were, but to catch hints for 
smart sayings of his own. 

A “ History cf German Literature” !—as good a history of Bri- 
tish literature might be furbished up from reprints of the cri- 
tiques in the “literary registers” of some magazines. We know 
not whether the blunder of calling the book a “ history” is the 
author's or the translator’s, but it is a blunder in the one or the 
other. The “articles” are too long for a British periodical, but not 
for a German one; in which we have seen the same interminable 
holding-forth, like a minced serpent, drag its slow length through 
each weekly number of'a revolving year. Orif they be considered 
too long even for a German periodical, their greater scope has not 
been made available for a more profound investigation of a subject, 
but merely for extending the author's superficiality over a wider 
surface. Every thing is ninted at, nothing is directly stated or 
explained. Almost every German author is named in some page 
or another of the book, but most of them are merely named 
and the rest are dismissed with brief sketches; the accuracy of 
which must, by those unacquainted with their writings, be taken 
for granted upon the bare ipse dizit of the critic. 

The}translator indeed admits, in his preface, that the work is not 
a history; but adds, “it will, I hope, be of much use to those 
among us who have acquired a desultory and smattering acquaint- 
ance with the subject.” In what way it is to be of use to them, it 
would be difficult to say; unless, indeed, by rendering it more easy 
for them to talk with an appearance of familiarity about matters 
with which they are imperfectly acquainted,—a task which they 
find it sufficiently easy to perform without such aid. 

These remarks apply to the book more than to the author; for, 
however some, who think the book makes the man, may be startled 
with the assertion, every author has more matter in him than he 
can put into his books. With all Menzex’s presumption, want of 
high intellect or imagination, and smattering scholarship, there is 
energy about him and healthy common sense. It is a rather pre- 
valent belief on this side of the Channel, that German literature is 
without exception dreamy, mystical, and sentimental. ‘That there 
is at the least a due admixture of these ingredients in it, cannot 
well be denied; but an exaggerated notion is entertained of their 
amount, owing to the peculiar taste of the majority of English 
translators from the German. It is not that a better class of works 
do not exist in German; it is that this second-rate or third-rate 
quality seems best adapted for the English market. If it is, as 
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some English critics would make it, a reproach to Germany that 
mysticism and puling sentimentality find so good a market there, 
what is it to England, which shows equal fondness for the drug, 
without the ability to manufacture it? The avowed translations 
from the German by no means convey an adequate idea of our 
obligations to that language for the extravaganzas of romance: our 
English belle-lettristes (some of them of no mean name) have bor- 
rowed much more from that source than they care to acknowledge. 
From the reproach here brought against the mass of English 
dealers in German literature, the translations which have appeared 





under the auspices of the publisher of the work at present under | 


review are entirely exempt. They belong, we believe without a 


single exception, to the really intellectual and healthy literature of | 
Germany. *Even Menzet’s writings, superficial as they are, and | 


inadequate to give a comprehensive view of German literature, 
are manly and healthy in their tone. 

The only way to peruse this book without doing injustice to its 
author, is to read it by starts, as one reads the “ leaders” in one’s 
morning paper. It contains the extempore opinions, regarding 


nous reports of the proceedings of the legislative assemblies, have increased our 
libraries so much that we cannot now survey them. Alexander Miiller and 
Dr. Zopfl attempted to give, in journals peculiarly devoted to the consideration 
of questions of public e itics, a review of the whole ; but they could give nothing 
but fragments; the, had not room for the whole. There would be no end to 
the matter, were we to add the Swiss, with their newspapers and pamphlets. 
Here, thirty-eight—there, twenty-two states—in each of which questions are 
put and answered, wishes breathed and satisfied, demands made and refused : 
with all these we cannot wonder that there is a great noise and tumult. 

“ It is the more difficult to compress the whole, because the greatest differ- 
ences everywhere meet oureye. In one province the same man is a Liberal, 
who in another would be considered an Aristocrat. Here we are angry at the 
trifling nature of a boon which would be there looked upon as the greatest li- 
berality ; and then, to complete all the erudition which we Germans involun- 
tarily introduce into all our public affairs, the pettiest state possesses an ims 
mensely learned and confused code of laws, which Ministries and Chambers vie 
with one another in making still more unnatural, by additions and amendments. 
The endeavour to be very profound, as well as that to be very liberal, begets a 
minuteness in legislation, which, even though wholly dictated by the spirit of 


| freedom, would fail in its effect, because, in consequence of its pedantic artifi- 
| cialness and its masses of paper, it is so hid from the public eye that the whole 


current events in literature and politics, of a man possessing more | 


than common energy, a desultory acquaintance with the topics dis- 
cussed, considerable play of fancy, common(place) sense, and no 
superabundance of modesty. They can only be properly appre- 
ciated by those who live in the same society, and take the same 
gossiping interest in the same pursuits. The just views, and the 
suggestions to thought which Menzer frequently throws out, are 
only available for those who were previously familiar with the men 
and writings he professes to criticize. Those who were previously 
unacquainted with them, will learn nothing about them from him 
that they can rely upon. Occasionally, however, passages occur 
calculated to throw light, even to the uninitiated, upon the state of 
the public mind in Germany. For example, the following sketch of 
the political press in Germany at the present time, will recommend 
itself to confidence by its practical unexaggerated tone, even to 
those who are entirely unacquainted with that press: it is in- 
deed the most judicious and correct account we have anywhere 
met with. 

« Liberal principles, however, were disseminated by speeches in the Cham- 
bers, by articles in the newspapers and local publications, to such an extent, 
that among so many names we scarcely know which to praise most. Upon 
the whole, political ideas and the political style have been both wonderfully 
improved. How astonished would Justus Méser be were he to see the interest 
with which our burghers and peasants now talk about politics, and to find in 
every corner of Germany papers filled not only with patriotic dreams, but also 
of disquisitions on questions of public law, such as we really mect with 
every day. : . 

“The number of those who read political papers has increased to an amazing 
extent. : ' : ‘ 

“ The papers no longer occupy themselves exclusively with foreign policy ; 
they now enter into questions connected with that of our own country. 

“There is in the age, despite the censorship, an invincible desire to make 
every thing public. Even when the censorship suppresses all Liberal papers, 
*the state-gazettes and the servile papers give, in their own way, a publicity to 
contested political questions. 

“ Our political public press has already found out by experience, that the 
controversies of parties have become a kind of routine: some leading questions 
lave been so often discussed, that notions formerly uuknown or mysterious 
have become clear and known to every one. 

“ After the Rhenish Mercury of Gorres of Coblenz, the Balance of Borne of 
Frankfort, the Franconian Mercury of Wetzel in Hamburg, the Opposition 
paper of Wieland (the son of the poet) in Weimar, the Nemesis of Luden in 
Jena, had all ceased to exist, and the Isis of Oken had gone a wandering, no 
Liberal journal was started after the passing of the Carlsbad Decrees, except 
the Neckar Gazette of Seybold, which soon became very moderate in its tone, 
and the German Observer of Liesching of Stuttgart, who was thrown into 
= After the French Revolution of 1830, this ebb was all at once fol- 
owed by a flow, so that the sudden transition from chains to a wild and unre- 
strained licence was truly surprising. Wirth in his Tribune, and Siebenpfeiffer 


in his Western Mercury, some German exiles in the Courier of the Lower | 


Rhine, preached up revolution and republicanism: nay, some of these ter- 
rorists went so far as to attack Rotteck, who appeared to them to be far too 
moderate, and in whom they saw nothing but an aristocrat, while his paper, 
The Liberal, (Der Freisinnige,) was suppressed by the Diet as being too 
liberal. 

e The local papers, those which took an interest in the peculiar affairs of one 
province or city, and began to criticize in an interesting and intelligent manner 
their local affairs, were far more numerous and of more influence than those 
which argued about matters of more general importance. Every one knows 
best himself where the shoe pinches him. He, therefore, who pointed out and 
discoursed of those wants of any particular place which were the most particu- 


lar and pressing, was far more attended to than he who spoke on!y in general | 


terms. The people of one province or town did not, it is true, take any in- 
terest in the affairs of another; but all, though independent of one another 
felt the same interest in public questions. Few editors of such papers, it is true 
were celebrated, or can be ranked among our distinguished literary men; yet 
though, on the whole, they had but little influence on the upper ranks, they 
found means to make themselves of more importance on single questions amoug 
the lower classes, where they found a fruitful field which had bitherto remained 
almost uncultivated. Our great national literature passed unheeded before the 
eyes of the mechanic and peasant; this little local literature came home to his 
interests and feelings. 

_“ The papers which daily started up in incredible numbers were of very 
different value. In one place they breathed forth a noble spirit, like the Pa- 
triotic Faucies of Justus Méser; in another, they were exceedingly vulgar. 
Here, they were more like political newspapers ; there, amusing literary papers. 
Here, they used the popular style of the older Village Gazette, (Dorf-zeitung) ; 
there, more of the analyzing language of the advocate. In other cases they 
Were sentimental, pedantic, warning, intrusive ; or they took delight in vulgar- 
isms and pointless wit. The papers of enlightened countries, and of a popula- 
tion which was less uncultivated, were much more tolerable; but in no place 
were they and are they more immoral than in Miinchen, where many vie with 
One another in vulgarity. 

“ The numerous pamphlets which were written on provincial occurrences 
Were no less influential than the local papers. Holstein alone published above 
thirty within two years, Hanover, Brunswick, Saxony, produced a great num- 
ber of them ; indeed so did every German province, in proportion as each was 
more or less subject to violent crises. These pamphlets, joined to the volumi- 








affair is in the hands of a few learned jurists. A law that I know, is worth 
more than a hundred laws which repose unknown to me in thick folios. It is 
not enough that we have the laws, we must understand them; they must be 
short and explicit. This, however, is not yet the case with us: therefore, to 
study the various codes of German laws, and to compare them with one another, 
is a task which will soon surpass the powers of man. 

“ As political interest has within these few years been turned away from 
general to local affairs, the old enthusiasm of oo the longing after the 
unity of Germany, &c. have been but very seldom awakened. Nay, the Go- 
vernments have even begun to lament that public opinion has become so un- 
patriotic in Germany—that the public does not place sufficient confidence in 
the Diet—that people are so indifferent about the Luxemburg question—that 
they showed more sympathy for the French Belgians than for the Germanic 
Hollanders—that they have in many ways opposed the Prussian Customhouse 
League, (Zollverein,) &c. The Liberals are reproached with un-German feel- 
ings, those very Liberals who were formerly blamed for an excessive Ger- 
manism. 

“ Many thought it strange and improper that Wirth should, at the celebrated 
Hambach Festival, assert the claims of the German national pride in terms as 
energetic as those formerly used by Arndt. 

“ Kliiber has undertaken to edite and comment upon, in a purely historical 
manner, the constitution, the decrees, and the protocols of the German Con- 
federacy. Herr von Gagern has demanded from the Dict a seat for nobles, in 
addition to that for princes; while Wilbelm Schulz has asked for a representa- 
tion of the German State, a General Chamber of German Deputies, in addition 
to the Diet of the Princes. Herr von Wangenheim has given a judicial exa- 
mination of the decrees of the Diet of 1832. Paul Pfizer has lately commented 
in a still more comprehensive way on the general public relations of the Con- 
federacy. Erudition, close argumentative demonstration, the most prudent, 
clearest pictures, and the noblest patriotism, distinguish these publicists in so 
high a degree, that the eye which ranges through the dreary mists of age and 
its literature, will dwell with joy upon these clear and beautiful phenomena. 

“ General attention, however, has not yet been directed to the affairs of the 
Confederacy. Is this the result of sloth or of indifference? or is it nothing 
but a mischievous whim of patriotism? ‘The public are certainly employed 
with other kinds of things than with the questions discussed by the Confe- 
deracy. 

“ Among the many isolated and petty questions which, during the silence 
on great leading questions, have been thrust forward into notice, that of the 
emancipation of the Jews plays an important part. A multitude of pamphlets 
have been written on both sides in almost every state of Germany. Riesser 
of Altona has used the most energetic and talented language. What he, him- 
self a Jew, has said in favour of the rights of Jews, ranks among the master- 
pieces of political eloquence. Yet the children of Israel suffer even till this 
day from the petty regulations of Germany, and they have been granted their 
poor rights in but very few places. Here men attempt to educate them; and 
we see the oldest people in the world treated like a Fittle child which cannot 
stand on its own feet. There they wish to convert them, with all possible for- 
bearance: they do not compel them, it is true, to become Christians; but they 
cannot claim the right of citizens—nay, scarcely that of men—so long as they 
are not Christians. Here they are openly hated as a foreign people, upon 
whom, however, as we are ashamed to kill them, we vent our barbarian cou- 
rage in another way. There men play the master, the gracious protector; but 
they take care not to emancipate them, lest by so doing they should lose the 
pleasure of playing the part of patron. There are even Liberals who are op- 
posed to the emancipation of the Jews, merely because Christians are not yet in 
all respects free. We find everywhere that petty pride which ridicules the 
Jews, tormenting them at one time with refusals, at another with half conces- 
sions, at a third with obtrusive offers of instruction. We can scarcely be sur- 
prised that men of talent and education, such as have of late years arisen in 
considerable numbers among this race, should become mad at this despicable 
ill-treatment. But the wrath of a Borne, the sarcasm of a Heine, will not aid 
in furthering the Jewish cause, because they foster petty antipathies, and be- 
cause, under their protecting shield, a brood of commonplace Jewish youths is 
formed, who load with open scorn every thing which is holy iu the eyes of the 
Christian and the German.” 

The following is not an unfavourable specimen of MeEnzet’s 
power of rendering a sensible commonplace attractive. 

“ A far worse evil, however, is connected with sciolism—a premature and 
false enlightenment, the old-fashionedness of the young. People have been 
busy eradicating as early as possible, superstition from the minds of the young, 
and placing sound reason in its place; but this endeavour, praiseworthy as it is 
in itself, has led to foolish excesses. To rescue the intellect, they have de- 
stroyed the heart. 

‘* The innocent belief of children is overcast, and the golden play of their 
imagination is taken from them, to render them wise before the time. People 
moralize, catechize, and reason with them upon moral, religious, and ration- 
alistic notions, which destroy the magic circle of their innocence, without pro- 
curing for them, in its place, any nobler advantage. That love which they 
naturally possess, is supplauted by criticisms upon their parents and teachers. 
Childlike belief and superstition being replaced by a childish old-fashioned- 
ness, the luxuriant play of the fancy is succeeded by calm decorum and affecta- 
tion. How can this be otherwise, when we see thousands upon thousands of 
books for children in whieh the foibles of their parents are ridiculed as well as 
their own: the natural wit of the children is therefore necessarily incited to 
oppose itself to the pedantry of their teachers, when their feelings and imagi- 
nations are blunted by hearing a constant talk about the folly of superstition, 
and when they themselves hear praised as the highest good that decorum which 
points out to their natural but innocent vanity a path which must lead them 
to a false nature. Nothing but conceptions—conceptions acquired by learning, 
and mechanically understood—are forced upon the child; so that there is pro- 

duced in him an unripe thinking, which soon dries up all the emanations of 
the feelings and of the imagination. 
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«“ This having been of late acknowledged, pains have been taken to give the 
boys, by means of an early acquaintance with the poets, and even by instruct- 
ing them to make verses themselves, a poetical counterpoise to that system of 
instruction which was far too prosaic. his, however, instead of effecting any 
good, merely fosters the vanity of the young, and produces, by dozens, im- 
mature versemakers, who increase the number of unfortunate poets or of use- 
leas book-manufacturers.” 

The spirit in which Menzex discusses the comparative merits of 
the Roman Catholic and Reformed Churches is “ refreshing,” (to 
use a hackneyed phrase,) after being disgusted with the affected 
bigotry and the equally affected toleration of mere political parti- 
sans among ourselves. He writes like a dispassionate inquirer, 
seeking neither to extenuate nor to create prejudice against the 
dogmas and policy of any sect. Allowance, however, must be made 
here, as in all his writings, for a certain straining after smartness. 


Of the moderate Catholic he says— 

“ We must make a few general remarks upon this moderate party before we 
leave it. Itis the younger sister of the Reformation: it bas not, however, 
like it, abandoned its aged mother, but cherishes her with childlike forbearance. 
It has not deserted the ranks of the regular succession of Catholic centuries, 
but has returned to the ninth—to the independence of the German Church, 
and to the purity which doctrine then possessed in the time of Rhabanus 
Maurus. ‘This party wishes for a German national church, in opposition to 
ultramontanism, as well as an independent church in opposition to the secu- 
lar power. It wants an intelligible German liturgy, divested of Latin formulas, 
a national education in place of ignorance, a cheerful philosophy instead of 
gloomy superstition, and toleration instead of persecution. But this party is 
not yet sufficiently aware of its vocation. Placed half-way between rational- 
ism and ultramontanism, it has not yet gained a firm footing: it inclines most 
to the former, that is, to the Protestant side. Thence proceeds that wretched 

rose peculiar to it, the dry morality and the wishy-washy sentimentality, the 
Jjejune translations of the Bible, the fear entertained for every play of the 
imagination, and finally that inclination to political servilism, that liberalism, 
which so vaunts itself in the affairs of the church, whilst thundering out its 
anathemas against Rome, crouches before, and fawns upon the pettiest of the 
German petty princelings. These traits, which have lately occurred, dis- 
figuring the character of one of our most respectable sects, are fortunately not 
the prevailing ones: on the contrary, the great majority of this party manifest 
a certain degree of patient unassuming modesty, a disinclination to accept any 
advice which may happen to be offered, much good sound sense and under- 
standing. The signs of the times show that the abolition of the laws regarding 
celibacy will become the watchword of a struggle, which in no distant period 
will separate this party from the ultramontanists, thus bringing it a step nearer 
to Protestantism.” 

The Protestants are thus disposed of — 

“ It is well known that the Protestant Church became, even from its very 
commencement, the tool of worldly politics, and remained dependent upon 
worldly power. The higher the Romish Church had raised itself above the tem- 
poral power, the deeper was the dependence into which the Lutheran fell. At 
first, when a religious enthusiasm and fanaticism still glowed, the Protestant 
clergymen, acting as royal chaplains, upper court preachers, and diplomatists, 
naturally played an important part. But this ceased with the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth. Black coats were supplanted by green coats; the place of the fat 
father confessor was supplied by jovial hunters and mistresses. ‘The Protest- 
ant clergy sunk into the list of inferior officers. 

“ It is not long since country livings were conferred by licentious and coarse 
country squires ‘under the apron’—that is, under the condition that the poor 
candidatus theologia should marry the paid-off chambermaid or the cast-off 
mistress. Rabner in his Letters, and Thiimmel in his Wilhelmina, satirically 
acourged, about the middle of the last century, this disgraceful practice: the 
most detailed and faithful account, however, of the lamentable state of the 
Protestant Church at that time, will be found in Nicolai’s novel, Sebaldus 
Nothanker. If at that time a poor preacher happened in the slightest degree 
to displease the whims of a petty princeling or conntling of the German em- 
pire, or of his mistress, or of his court marshal, or to contradict a brutal court 
chaplain or superintendent, he was unceremoniously dismissed from office and 
employment, and left without support. 

* ‘Lhese things, it is true, now no longer occur. The greater decency ob- 
served by the Courts and the Government has had a beneficial influence upon the 
Church. ‘Though church livings and professorships are still given away by 
petticoat influences, yet only the honest daughters and cousins of the patrons 
are concerned ; so tliat all goes on decently. 

“But dignity is not always combined with decency: dignity consists in 
freedom ; and our Protestant Churchis now, as furmely, enslaved. 

“ A hundred years ago, the Jesuits in Dillingen attempted to prove the po- 
sition, that the Catholic faith is more serviceable to absolute monarchy than 
the Protestant ; but the Pfaff of Tiibingen drove them from the field, by 
proving that no church was more servile than the Lutheran. When a court 
chaplain at Copenhagen (Dr. Masius) dared to say that princes ought to be- 
come Lutherans, not so much from fear of God as from motives of temporal 
advantage, because no creed but the Lutheran favoured the divine right of 
kings, maintaining that it was derived directly from God without the inter- 
vention of any higher spiritual power, and because in the Lutheran religion 
alone was the secular prince at once bishop, emperor, and pope,—when Masius 
argued this, and when the chivalrous defender of truth and right, Thomasius, 
who can never be sufficiently praised, Thomasius alone, of all his contempora- 


ries, had sufficient courage to censure a publication so blasphemous. All attacked | 


this worthy man, and called his opinion, that religion had other purposes in 
view than the strengthening the power of absolute monarchy, a crimen lese 
majestatis ; so that he was compelled to flee from Leipzig, where they had con- 
fiscated all his property, in order to escape imprisonment, or perhaps even 
death; and in Copenhagen his reply was solemnly burnt by the common 
hangman. 

“Such was the state of affairs then; and in all that is essential no change 
has since taken place. The episcopal dignity is still possessed by the temporal 
monarch, and the Church is ruled by Cabinet orders. The consistories, it is 
true, appear to possess some aristocratical power, but this is in appearance 
only; they are, in reality, the mere organs of the Ministry. From the 
Cabinet they receive instructions respecting their liturgy, their clerical vest- 
ments, their texts, and directions how they shall apply the Word of God in 
accordance with the circumstances of the times. The subaltern clergy are 
trained like the other public functionaries. In a word, there are no longer 
any priests, but merely servants of the state in black uniform. 

«The feeble attempts to introduce a Presbyterian form of government into 
the Protestant Church have always been reeeived with displeasure, and put 
aside with a degree of ease which proves that it is impossible to form a middle 
party between the totally servile clergymen and the Dissenters, who follow 
their own path. The Court will never permit the introduction of a demo- 
cratical element into the government of the Church; and that portion of the 

eople which takes a serious interest in religion will never trust the priests. 
‘hus, our well-meaning Presbyterians always fall between two stools. 
“ The State will long exercise this power over the Church, for the number 























of Independent Dissenters is still small. ‘he majority of the people have, as 
it were, had their fill of religious controversies in former centuries; they no 
longer take any interest in such affairs; they are engaged in other occupations= 
the servilism, therefore, of their clergymen, and that vulgar routine which is 
hostile to every innovation, to every advance in mental power, is quite suited 
to their condition, People are no longer harangued to, or irritated by their 
clergymen ; and that is what they like. They may believe what they choose; 
they may go to church or not without being blamed or teased by the clergy- 
men: a state of things quite suited to their present degree of culture. From 
this proceeds the characteristic mark of the Protestant world—religious ine 
differentism.” 

In short, to use the technical phrase of English controversialists, 
Menzex leans to Voluntaryism. 

To conclude—In a country like our own, where a man with a 
clear head and energetic courageous temper has the field of public 
business open to him, Menzex would have had fair pfay: in Ger- 
many, the only resource for such a character is literature; and for 
that he wanted depth both of intellect and feeling. 





WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

Tuts is an intelligent and agreeable work. As a philoso- 
phical treatise it may want originality; and it is deficient in 
depth, commencing rather with the stream than the fountain; 
it is also rather overladen with matter, and diffusive in style, 
introducing subjects which, though true in themsélves, and well 
enough expressed, have little obvious bearing upon the points at 
issue. But its divisions are well and clearly arranged; it abounds 
with just and convincing remarks, deduced from observations on 
life, and expressed with feminine taste and refinement. It is also 
very readable, and likely to be very useful: perhaps more so than 
a treatise of greater penetration and rigorous exactness; for it 
will be perused in quarters to which a philosophical work might 
not penetrate, and its gentle reasoning and advice will be opera- 
tive, where masculine deduction, based on the comprehensive nature 
of things, might not be understood, or be praised and disregarded. 

The commencement resembles the rhetorical Woman and her 
Master; but it completes the survey which Lady Morgan left 
incomplete, bringing down the historical examination of woman’s 
condition to the age of chivalry and modern times: and the treat- 
ment of this section, though less elaborate and forceful than that 
of “the Irish De Stael,” is quite as attractive to read, and much 
more satisfactory and impartial. The next division balances the 
respective qualities and powers of the two sexes; the subordination 
due by nature to man, with its extents andlimits. ‘The writer then 
enters upon an examination of the position and characters of women 
in the present stage of society, the evils to which they are subject, 
the power, or more strictly, the influence they possess, and the 
means they have of elevating their own characters and that of the 
other sex. These topics exhaust examination. The writer next 
begins suggestion ; pointing out such social defects as seem capable 
of being improved by knowledge and early education; for both of 
which purposes she contends that the abilities and opportunities of 
women are peculiarly adapted. In the last division these sugges- 
tions are developed and applied to practice, by examining, under 
the heads of luxury, frivolity, and ignorance, those habits and 
manners which come more especially within the control of women. 

The basis of any inquiry into the position of the sex must rest 
upon the determination of the point, whether she is inferior, or if 
the word be better liked, subordinate to man, and to what degree. 
This question is handled with temper and truth in the work before 
us; but the feminine delicacy of the writer naturally restrains her 
from the thorough examination of the matter necessary to arrive at 
such clinching truth as the point admits of. However we may 
exalt, and properly exalt, the mind over the body, the body is de- 
veloped before the mind ; and not only our character and conduct, 
but our intellect and generic nature, must remotely depend upon 
physical organization. ‘The subject is one which cannot be dis- 
cussed in a miscellaneous journal; but an obvious point or 
two may be glanced at, to show the kind of inquiry we allude 
to. There are some foolish philosophers in petticoats—and, for 
that matter, in ‘“ smalls ”—who wish to place women on an 
equality with men: but to this Nature has opposed a barrier. The 
conformation of woman is different; so is her nervous temper- 
ament. The function of childbearing incapacitates the female 
from active exertion for long periods during the prime of life; 
the nurture and bringing-up of offspring, properly performed, 
is in itself.a business, and a business for which the tenderness 
and weakness or ductility of the sex are peculiarly fitted—which 
man, if he performs of necessity or affection, performs awkwardly. 
The sexual peculiarities we have glanced at render infidelity a 
greater offence in women than in men, from the adulterate blood 
introduced into families, and its fraudful consequences. The same 
peculiarities may also contribute to the practice of polygamy, as 
well as the “licentiousness” of man, tyrannizing over the physical 
weakness of woman. ‘The functions of nurse and mother having to 
be performed for so long a period, renderconstant tenderness and an 
instinctive or physical constancy, as it were, necessary to women. 
The duties of man, leading him to engage in more active pur- 
suits, do not require this sort of fidelity in his nature: in savage 
life it is only found in very peculiar instances ; but it seems to 
gain strength with advancing civilization, as the intellectual cha- 
racter of woman is developed, the ties and attractions of domestic 
life are increased, and a stricter public opinion begins to operate. 
Any attempt to change the decision of Nature, by carrying woman 
into active life, is not only certain to fail, but also produces evils 
beyond the failure. The writer before us judiciously notes the 
effects, in savage life, of imposing laborious employments on fe- 
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males, but scarcely to their full extent. By diverting women from 
their proper functions of nursing and bringing-up children, not only 
is less labour performed and less effectively than by men, but what 
an enormous waste of life takes place; and, though savage man 
does nothing, at least in the way of taking upon himself the 
functions of nurse, the mortality would not probably be less if he 
id. 
a arguing for the natural subordination of women, and a more 
limited sphere of exertion, let it not be supposed that we advocate 
tyranny, or are unconscious of the evils to which law and opinion 
condemn them. But if reason were insensible to their wrongs, it 
could not be to the consequences that flow from them. Force, 
as the writer before us truly observes, generates fraud; and the 
domestic tyrant who cannot be opposed is baffled and duped by 
cunning. But the law of consequences takes a wider range; 
and women cannot be degraded or abused without a reaction 
upon their oppressors—if, indeed, to speak more accurately, 
this abuse does not result from the general degradation of society. 
In the lowest state of savage life, where man enslaves the weaker 
sex, the punishment is seen in a scanty population, not much 
denser than the beasts of prey; to which, indeed, the savage is 
little superior, either in feelings or in modes of subsistence. As we 
approach civilization, we tind women rising in the scale; and in 
some of the more amiable tribes, which seem to realize the 
poetical conception of pastoral life, she takes an equal position 
with man, so far as the difference of sex permits. Where polygamy 
prevails, and woman is immured, as throughout Asia, she has her 
revenge in a gross and sensual state of society, and in a feeble 
character of man, as well as in an insecure, unsettled, and bloody 
tyranny; from which, however, she is more safe than her lord. 
Without entering into the question, whether human advancement can 


grow spontaneously, or must be grafted, we may observe that woman | 
always has great influence, and that the virtuous of her sex always | 
| 


command respect. The arts and blandishments and consequent 
power of women, with the weakness of their victim man, is, we learn 
from travellers, a pretty widely-spread theme for the dramatist and 
satirist as soon as the germs of dramas and satires appear. Similar 
authorities let us see that the painted chieftain, mighty and terrible | 
toa hostile tribe, is forced to succumb at home to the unceasing 
clatter of woman’s tongue; whilst they have preserved instances 
of conjugal devotion, to which the more subdued passions of 
civilization can afford no parallel. Even in the harem, it is not 
mere youth and beauty that eventually bear sway over the house- 
hold, but sense and temper: be it also remembered, that narrow 
circumstances prevent the great bulk of mankind from indulging 
in the expenses of polygamy. We are not, therefore, prepared to 
agree with those one-sided theorists who pick out the more glaring 
examples of female oppression to enlarge upon—then, having ex- 
hausted that theme, exhibit man’s corresponding degradation 
in an equally inflated style—and lastly, proceed to charge the 
whole upon his tyranny. We believe that, on the average, the 
power of woman is very considerable, even when she seems the 
most enslaved; and, though we are not to expecta CorNeria in 
every village, yet if she were better than she is, she would make 
man better too—that, in short, the influence of the sexes is nearer 
an equality than declaimers allow. 

Turning from this larger glance, to the volumes before us, we 
will take a few passages, more exhibitive of the powers of the 
writer than intended to exhaust any particular points of her trea- 
tise. It will be seen that they rather approach the didactic novel 
in the character of their style, though that is no disadvantage to 
the reader of the book. 





A TRUE PICTURE. 

Before marriage, the condition of women is frequently so depressed, that a 
marriage with auy man of respectability, however unsuited to their taste or 
faulty in temper, is the least of two evils. Destitute as they already are of 
any heart-filling affection, they gain at least some station in society, and some 

ursuit in the avocations of ahome. In their father’s house, it too often 
lappens that, without any intentional unkindness, nothing is theirs. In 
childhood this is no evil. ‘The mind of youth is so elastic, the spirits so vola- 
tile, that nothing checks happiness, except present and positive harshness. 
Theirs is “the tear forgot as soon as shed.” They live in the present ; amuse- 
ment is their highest idea of happiness, and they tind amusement in every thing | 
that is variety. But soon a great change takes place—the heart and the | 
head demand fuller and more earnest occupation. The present is no longer 
enough. Hope and pursuit become necessary to the full-grown creature; but | 
& meagre education has left her nearly incapable of the latter, and dull | 
restraint has compelled the tenacious vitality of the former to run wild among 
deceitful and dangerous regions. Even if disposed to self-improvement, a dis- 
position which very slender opportunities sometimes arouse very strongly, what, 
under such circumstances, can women do who remain many years unmarried ? 
The first and best portion of life, while health and faculties are in their 
highest vigour, perhaps till the age of five-and-thirty or more, is spent without 


warned not to take the romantic passions of the novelist as a description of 
what they are to expect in real life. Alas! that there should be many who 
find those imperfect descriptions so much brighter than what they have ever 
known of man’s affection. The sudden violence of passion, its dangers and its 
crimes, the frenzies of jealousy, the despair of disappointment and desertion, 
may perhaps be painted with the force of nature. But who could—who at 
least ever did—describe the love that carries such evidence of its intensity in 
every look, in every arrangement of daily life, in every speculation which fancy 
or hope indulges, that all possibility of jealousy, apprehension, or doubt, is 
completely destroyed? Before the enthusiasm of such affection, all the 
flattery of other lips seems cold and lifeless. Petrarch alone has given voice 
and expression to its deep and fervent emotions; and few are they of his 
numerous readers who even understand his sentiments. But even hia adora- 
tion was for youth, and grace, and beauty. Who has ever painted that love 
which fondly sees the grace of youth and beauty, when both have been gone 
for years, that love which is never impaired by the common infirmities of our 
weak nature, the wayward humours of unsteady health, or the temporary 
languor that checks our better purpose, and which carries the animation of its 
early spring through all the varied forms of tenderness and care that life 
requires in its passage from youth to age? If any thing can raise our feeble 
nature to a semblance of virtue, it is such an affection as this, where the idea 
of a dissevered interest cannot exist, and where mutual tastes stimulate the 
interest of generous pursuits and give variety to daily conversation. The 
seductions of ambition or pleasure lose all their danger when there is a being 
at home whose love and admiration shed a radiance over every course of life. 
And never yet did hearts, so united, shrink from any sacrifice that could win 
the other’s praise. 

Seldom indeed are such pictures realized; yet they exist, and might be 
oftener than they are. But we are such erring creatures, that it is better not 
to expect too much; and as the unseen shafts that are to level our happiness 
in the dust are ever flying in the air, it is perhaps better on the whole that 
the feelings of the many should not be too highly strung. 





MENTAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN. 

The difference of mental power between the sexes is probably just sufficient 
to make them divide the duties of life beneficially. It may be a good reason 
for not exacting from women the same mental exertions as from men, but a 
very bad one for not fully cultivating the powers that they have. There has 
been a good deal of fanciful theory upon this subject. Sometimes it has been 
pretended the whole difference between the minds of the two sexes was the 
consequence of education: at other times it has been contended that though 
there was a natural difference, it was only dissimilarity ; the male being just 
as deficient in some respects as the female is in others; but that she ought not 
on that account to be held inferior. Rousseau maintained, that the mind of 


| man was distinguished by the sole possession of genius, of which the mind of 


woman was absolutely destitute in every degree. Johnson thought there was 
a natural want of precision in woman’s ideas, An eminent man, lately dead, 
tried the capacities of his daughters to ascertain the fact ; and came to the 
conclusion that the minds of both sexes were equal, except in respect to 
patience. Many other fanciful views might be enumerated, were it worth the 
trouble. 

The simple truth seems to be, that every faculty in the minds of the two 
sexes is the same, except that there is less general vigour in those of women. 
There ie no mental exercise in which men have excelled, that women have not 
also succeeded in extremely well up to a certain point. But whenever the 
greatest efforts are required, whether of judgment, imagination, attention, per- 
severance, or any other power, the superior vigour of the masculine mind be- 
comes evident. Hence, as the greater part of the business of life does not re- 
quire the utmost exertion even of ordinary ability, it is only in the more 
arduous pursuits that the constitutional superiority of the masculine mind r+ 
pears invariably. In low stages of civilization it occasionally happens that the 
advantage is observed to be on the side of the women; for any circumstance in 
their habits that imposes upon them the necessity of greater exercise of ob- 
servation and judgment, turns the balance in their favour. But in the compli- 
cated and laboricus offices of civilized societies, no education would give gene- 
ral superiority or even equality to the female sex: the demand for laborious 
investigations and the highest powers of combination and invention is too con= 
stant both in professions and science. 





DR. SINCLAIR ON MEDICAL REFORM. 


Two years and more have elapsed since we touched upon the sub- 
ject of medical reform ; showing the evils that beset both the pub- 
lic and the profession from the anomalous and ill-protected condi- 
tion of the practitioners of the healing art. Still nothing has been 


| done. The doctors, (physicians,) though the highest class of the 


profession, remain the worst medically-educated, unless they edu- 
vate themselves: the surgeons, all things considered the best 
medically-educated class, cannot send medicine to their patients, or 
legally recover for any advice or attendance they have given, unless 
they have at each visit performed some manual operation; nor can 
they prevent any one, however ignorant, from practising their im- 
portant art: the Apothecaries Company still possess a statute 


| monopoly of the power of giving advice, and of paying themselves 
| by sending medicine; but neither apothecaries, physicians, nor 
ey tw] ’ t 


surgeons, who choose to be disinterested and send no more medi 
cine than the case requires, can recover any charge for services 
rendered. The monopoly of the apothecaries, too, like the opera- 
tion of high fiscal duties, only presses upon respectable men. The 
educated surgeon who has studied abroad, or in Scotland, scruples 
the disrepute and risk of evading or defying the law. But no 


the command of money or of their own time, or the choice of their own mode of 
life, whether retired or social; unable to pass a short time from home, except 
by permission, and almost without the power of cultivating a friendship. 


Surely there seldom has been a system more calculated to prevent the forma-' | 


tion of judgment and experience, and to blight those years that are flying past 
for ever. ; 
A DISAGREEABLE ENGLISHMAN. 
Polished life throws out few less pleasing varieties than an ignorant frivolous 
nglishman. When the disposition of the English to lofty and somewhat 


stern morality, to deep enthusiastic affections, to serious investigations and | 


ardour of imagination, is stifled, their character has not the grace of a French- 
a s. The Englishman labours in vain to be a refined and agrecable trifler ; 
¢ becomes a solemn, vapid coxcomb, or a heavy sensualist. 
REAL LOVE. 

The happiness which married life is capable of producing is, in truth, too 
= to expect to find it often unalloyed. As in nature there is a touch of 
heaida. neither painting nor sculpture can express, so also there is a real love, 

eside which all the love in.poetry and romance seems frigid. The young are 


such compunction assails the uneducated “chemist and druggist,” 
| or the adventurous quack, or “the seventh son of a seventh son 
drawing his knowledge from the peculiarity of his birth, or any 
other of the legion of impostors. As the law is interpreted, it is a 
| mere chance whether these men are punished, even when death 
ensues from their malpractices: to prevent them from practising 
physic, (that is, visiting patients and supplying medicine,) is 
all but impossible: to stop them from prescribing or from prac- 
| tising surgery, is quite impossible: and anybody, man or woman, 
| may practise midwifery, devoid of qualification, or semblance of 
| qualification, without let or hindrance from public statute or cor- 
| porate by-law. 

| Two projects of medical reform, however, have been propounded 
| since we last discussed the subject, in the shape of two bills—one 
| by Mr. Warsurton, one by Mr. Hawes, but neither exhibiting 
| that combination of enlarged principle with practical skill which is 
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necessary for the successful reformer. Mr. Warsurton’s measure 
is by far the worse of the two. ‘The points which regard the 
examination, admission, and registration of regular practitioners, 
are too cumbrous, complex, and theoretical, without, as it appears 
to us, being sound in theory or displaying a sufficient acquaintance 
with existing rights to justify any hope of the bills being carried, or 
stimulating people to try to carry it. The examination of regular 
practitioners, moreover, may be said to be an affair of mere pro- 
fessional etiquette, of small consequence to the public. Such are 
now the opportunities for study, and such the competition amongst 
the “uneasy class,” that whether a young man has passed the 
College of Physicians or the College of Surgeons or Apothecaries 
Hall, or graduated at Edinburgh or Glasgow, is of little practical 
consequence to his patients. Any of these diplomas is a tolerable 
proof that he has gone through a certain course of study, and 
acquired a certain amount of medical knowledge. And this is 
about all that any examination can ascertain: the rest myst 
depend upon the abilities and industry of the individual. A re- 
laxation of the strict rules of some of these corporations, so 
as to admit to examination young men _ having studied on 
the Continent, would no doubt be desirable; and it is ab- 
solutely necessary to allow every properly-qualified practitioner 
to send his patients medicines, or if the case does not re- 
quire much medicine, to charge a certain fee for his visits. 
All beyond this is a difference “between tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee.” It is no doubt very unpleasant for Mr. a 
general practitioner, (ze. apothecary, or in the more modern 
phrase, surgeon-apothecary,) of mature age, large practice, and 
good property, to have the friends of some patient, or a fanciful 
patient himself, call in Doctor Such-a-one, a physician, or Mr. 
So-and-so, a pure surgeon, who never svils his hands by com- 
pounding medicines, or lowers his dignity by sending them out, 
but only writes prescriptions, or performs operations,—these men 
being younger, poorer, and very probably less able and less expe- 
rienced than himself, but from their higher professional status dic- 
tating the treatment to be observed, and playing first fiddle. It is 
readily conceivable that this is mortifying to human nature: it is 
highly probable that it may be fatal to it, and that the patient slips 
into the grave between the hidden pique and pride of his advisers. 
But these are refinements that legislation cannot cure; nor, after 
all, would Mr. Warsurton’s bill really touch them, for he ranges 
the profession into different classes: neither do they concern the 
public at large. What they are entitled to require, is a proper 
amount of qualification in persons permitted to practise, with the 
means of practising in that mode which they deem most beneficial 
to their patient; and to be protected from quacks and impostors 
of all classes. So far from attempting this protection, Mr. War- 
BURTON would permit their licence, but in the last grade or list; 
as if the quack would care any thing for this refinement, or the 
poor, upon whom he preys, could comprehend it. 

The bill of Mr. Hawes is much superior to that of Mr. War- 
BURTON in the distinctness and directness with which it proposes 
to accomplish its purposes: nor, theoretically speaking, is there 
much objection to these purposes, though somewhat more stringent 
perhaps in some of their regulations than the business of life will 
bear. But his proposition to sweep away all existing medical cor- 
porations, for the purpose of establishing one licensing-body, is 
not likely to be carried now: he should have propounded it in the 
first flush of the Reform Bill, when a good and comprehensive 
measure perhaps might have passed. Eventhen, the Lords would 
have paused upon the rights of the College of Physicians, the College 
of Surgeons, the Apothecaries Company, the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, &c., especially as pecuniary 
matters are involved in the decision; and the Peers would be sub- 
ject to the influence of the principal members of these corpora- 
tions, as will indeed the members of the Commons. But now, to 
Sweep away these corporate rights is all but impossible. 

The greater part of Dr. Suncxair’s publication, the appearance 
of which has induced these remarks, is devoted to an examination 
of the Bills of Messrs. Warspurton and Hawes; the remainder to 
the development of a plan of his own. His criticism is short and 
sensible, but not striking. As his plan very closely resembles the 
suggestions we threw out in December 1839, it may be concluded 
that we prefer the views of Dr. Srnciair to those of the two le- 
gislators, or, we may add, some of the medical associations. Like 
us, Dr. Srvcuair would abolish the Government-stamp, that now 
figures on every quack medicine, and gives it, in the eyes of the ig- 
norant, a signature of public approval: like us too, he would subject 
chemists and druggists to an examination before they were allowed 
to vend drugs or compound medicines, since the public ought no 
more to be poisoned, as sometimes happens, through their igno- 
rance of drugs, than injured in their health by their ignorance of 
medicine. He would also give the power of mulcting quacks and 
interlopers by summary process before a magistrate, and place 

medical practitioners, who have procured a diploma from any 
of the medical corporations of the United Kingdom, on the same 
footing as regards legal privileges in practising their profession, 
leaving it to themselves whether they choose to supply their patient 
with medicines, or only write prescriptions for others to compound. 
The main point of all, however, as we formerly urged, is to permit 
medical men to recover a maximum sum for attendance—and this 
Dr. Sixcxair’s proposed bill also provides for; but we think a fixed 
fee, not to be exceeded, (leaving physicians’ and pure surgeons of 
course to take their guinea as at present,) is better than the vague 
phrase of a “reasonable sum.” ‘These points, and a general regis- 
tration of medical practitioners, embrace the plan Dr. Sincuair 











would at once have carried into effect by Act of Parliament. A 
draft of this bill is appended to his Letter, and is well worth the 
examination of every one interested in medical reform, as aiming 
at nothing but what is practical, whilst it answers every object of 
real improvement. 

The great object of most professional reformers—the pulling 
down of established dignitaries, or monopolies, and the establish- 
ment of a more uniform system of qualification, is not altogether 
lost sight of by Dr. Srxcrarr. He does not, however, propose to 
carry this measure simultaneously with the more pressing matters, 
but to effect it at a future period, when the minds of the people are 
better prepared for it. As this plan, though not so simple and 
perfect in theory as some others, is the most reasonable we have 
seen, we quote it, to complete the author’s views of medical reform. 

“ The College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the Society of 
Apothecaries in London, to be incorporated by Act of Parliament into a Na- 
tional Faculty of Medicine. The libraries, museums, and halls, that belong to 
these bodies, to become the property of the faculty, and to be held in trust for 
the general benefit of the body at large. That there be two degrees, classes, or 
ranks of medical practitioners, viz. Doctors in Medicine and Surgery, and 
Bachelors or Masters in Medicine and Surgery; that no p-rson obtain the 
higher degree unless he has obtained the first or Bachelor’s degree, nor until 
five years shall have elapsed from the period of obtaining that degree, nor un- 
less he has obtained the degree of M.A. at a British University [this seems 
exclusive]; and that no hospital should be recognized unless the medical 
officers have obtained the Doctorate degree; and that this regulation should 
apply to all lecturers, public and private: for the Bachelor's or Master’s degree 
in Medicine and Surgery a full and comprehensive course of study should be 
enjoined; but I would not consider it necessary that any degree in Arts should 
be obtained. Of the existing practitioners, their subdivision into the classes 
specified above may be thus effected—viz. those who are qualified to act as 
surgeon-apothecaries under the present bill would be ranked as the Bachelor 
or Masters in Medicine and Surgery; and the Fellows and Licentiates of the 
College of Physicians, the Members of the Council of the College of Sur- 
geons, the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Society of Apothecaries, the 
physicians and surgeons of the several recognized hospitals, and practitioners 
of more than twenty-five years’ standing in the profession, with a medical or 
surgical diploma, would constitute the first Doctors in Medicine and Surgery. 
In Dublin and Edinburgh, the corresponding bodies in these cities would 
form the nucleus of the national faculty for Ireland and Scotland; and the 
practitioners possessing qualifications corresponding to those specified above 
for England, would form the first Bachelors or Masters and Doctors in Medi- 
cine and Surgery.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Thursday morning, January 14. 

Tue slackness in the publishing world still continues; the only 
new work of any consideration we have received, is Mrs. Bray’s 
Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland, aud that arrived at too late a 
period for notice. All the rest are reprints, or collections, juvenile 
tales, or statistical works, which, however useful and excellent in 
their way, have no pretension to an original literary character. 


Books. 
The Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland, with Descriptive Sketches of 
other parts of the Continent. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Letters 
from Normandy and Britany,” &c. In three vols. 








Memoir on the Countries about the Caspian and Aral Seas, illustrative of 
the late Russian expedition against Khiva. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Lieutenant Cart ZIMMERMAN, of the Prussian Service, by Cap- 
tain Morier, R.N.; with a Map, by Jony ARROWSMITH. 

(This isan invaluable work to the geographer, the statist, the student of 
military strategy, who extends his speculations to Asia, and indeed to all who 
are interested in positive facts. Lieutenant ZimMERMAN, assisted by Von 
HumBotpr and other scientific men of eminence, has brought together all 
that is known of Khivah, and the districts adjacent to the Caspian and Ural 
Seas ; and classified and digested the facts he has collected. The positions of 
places—the height of mountains—the character of the country—the number 
and names of its productions, both animal and vegetable—and a tabular 
view of the tribes which inhabit it—will all be found in this small volume. 
There is also some general information; the most interesting part con- 
sisting of observations on the former and present state of Western Central 
Asia, “ascribed to the Graf Von Cancrin.” A map by ARROWSMITH, 
after the original, accompanies the volume. } 

Elegiac Extracts from Tibullus and Ovid; with English Introductions 
and Notes. By Wittiam Ramsay, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, &c. 

This is a very excellent book for the student, at school or elsewhere. Mr. 

amsay has thrown into his remarks, whether annotations on particular pas- 
sages, general criticism on the author, or a biographical notice of his career, 
a rational and manly tone, as if the pupil were a reasonable creature, instead of 
a mere automaton for the acquisition of words and grammar. The fault of the 
book, if it be one, is traceable to this source. The notes, or at least the proofs 
and authorities with which they are interspersed, are of too advanced a kind for 
the general run of pupils who would be likely to use these extracts. We per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Ramsay, that it is advantageous to adduce passages from 
other authors bearing upon the custom or allusion to be illustrated, and that 
the construing of these passages is an exercise of itself: but we suspect school- 
boys will rarely give themselves the trouble of studying more than they are 
obliged, passing over what is not in their mother-tonguc. 

The Accidence and Principles of English Grammar. By B. H. Smarr. 
[The chief point of this new grammar is a judicious attempt of the author to 
view grammar less as an isolated and arbitrary art, than as connected with 
logic, metaphysics, and rhetoric; words, either singly or in conjunction, being 
considered as the representatives of things or ideas, and not as words only. 

The T’Hakoorine; a Tale of Maandoo. By Captain JAMEs ABBOTT, 

Bengal Artillery. 
This is an Indian poem, conceived in the ruins of the ancient capital of 
Talwa, once the abode of Moslem power, now supposed to be the stronghold 
of enchantments, &c. ; both the carthly and unearthly past forming the theme 
of Captain Ansorr. The gallant author’s verse is flowing, and his images 


are Oriental ; but he looks at the East with the eyes of other men, not with 
his own. His style, according to the character of his subjects, is a reflection of 
Byron, Scort, and occasionally of Moore. | 
Society —— ; an Allegory. By Wittram Aucustus GoRDON 
HAKE, Esq. 
[ The first part offs poem, intended to be completed in four parts; foreshadow- 
ing a universal diffusion of science as the means of regenerating society; and 
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aeturing an Utopia of happiness and enlightenment embracing the whole 
human race, who are to be governed by an assembly of sages. The author is a 
Jearned and benevolent man, but his poetic inspiration is not equal to his 
sm. 
we he British Captive. By Miss Acnes SrrickLanp, Author of 
«“ The Lives of the Queens of England,” &c. 

Stories i rare Persons. By Miss Sepvawick, Author of “ Hope 
Leslie,” &c. 

Summer Rambles and Winter Amusements ; embracing Conversations on 
History and the Productions of Nature in different countries. By a 
Clergyman’s Widow. — 

Stories of the Animal World; arranged so as to form a systematic intro- 
duction to. Zoology. By the Reverend B. H. Drarer. 

These four publications are juvenile books, of various subjects and cha- 
racter, but all pleasing. -Alda is a tale intended to exhibit Christianity and 
domestic slavery amongst the Romans, together with the uncertain tenure of 
life and fortune in all conditions under the empire, finishing with the martyrdom 
of youth and beauty. Stories for Young Persons displays Miss SEpGwick’s 
well-known power of imparting grace and interest to common subjects; giving 
asin the American stories, glim ses of domestic life in the school-room and 
family parlour on the other side of the Atlantic. Summer Rambles is a series 
of little didactic conversations on various topics, between a clergyman’s widow 
and her young family,—amiable in feeling, pleasing in style, and not devoid of 
instruction ; but the inexperience of the writer in authorcraft causes a mixture 
of the manner of age with the matter of childhood. In Stories of the Animal 
World, Mr. DraPeER runs lightly through the whole Linnean arrangement, 
informing his young reader respecting orders and families, whilst he amuses 
him by striking facts. ] 

Childhood Illustrated in a Selection from the Poets. By H. M. R. 

[A volume of beautiful poctry, on a theme calculated to awaken the feelings 
as well as the fancy of the writer, and to inlist the sympathies of the reader ; 
selected by Miss RATHBONE, (herself a contributor,) chiefly from contempo- 
raries, known and anonymous, with a few strains from elder bards, and some 
original pieces. The poetesses, as might be expected, pour forth numerous tri- 
butes of tender and graceful sentiment coming from the heart; and Worps- 
woxrn’s profound perception of the innocence and simplicity of childhood 
often touches the feelings in these pages: strange that SHERIDAN KNOwLEs, 
whose dramatic muse is so devoted to the domestic affections, should not afford 
one extract. } 

Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern, From the 
German of FREDERICK ScHLEGEL. New edition. 

[A new and very neat edition, fit for the pocket, the table, or the bookcase, of 
a work by a man of European reputation, which takes a complete survey of the 
intellect of the human mind, from the early poetry of the Greeks, and the 
literature of the Asiatics, to the period of Scu1tLer and GorTHE. | 

The Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction, Vol. XXXVI. 

[The thirty-sixth volume of this popular miscellany seems as fresh, varied, 
and “ wide awake ” as ever; with a portrait of the gallant Commodore—the 
“fighting old Commodore” Napier, and his biography; by far the best part 
of it being his own autobiography, in reply to an electioneering question 
at Plymouth, “whois Captain Napier?” 

Every Family's Book of Health and Domestic Economy; showing how to 
preserve health and keep house with cheerfulness, trugality, and com- 
fort ; comprising a number of valuable receipts. 

A sensible and judicious compilation, containing much valuable and useful 

information in a small compass, at a cheap price. ] 

The Hand-book for Married Women; being an Essay upon Human Par- 
turition : showing the influence of diet upon the fetus, and developing 
the means whereby pain and suffering may be almost entirely avoided. 
By S. Rowzporuam. 

[Contains suggestions deserving the consideration of mothers and the faculty. ] 

Ten Minutes’ Advice on Corns, Bunions, Chilblains, and other Diseases of 
the Feet. 

[Intelligent and practically useful hints, by a sufferer from these annoyances. | 

A Guide to the Recovery of Small Debts in and within ten miles of the 
City of London; in which the practice, powers, jurisdiction, and fees of 
the various Courts of Request, Sheriffs’, Lord Mayor’s, Palace, Mar- 
shalsea, Middlesex, and Kingston Courts, are fully explained. 

{A serviceable manual for the tradesman; well arranged and digested, and 
containing complete and authentic information on minor money-matters, drawn 
up by a lawyer in a popular manner. } 

Poetical Gleanings. By the Compiler of “ Maxims, Morals, and Golden 
Rules.” 

The Hand-Book of Stenography ; being a complete Guide to the art and 
practice of Short-hand. By Witiram CARPENTER. 


SERIALS. 
Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington. By W. H. Maxwexu. Part X. 
[ The most striking point in this number is the capture of St. Sebastian and the 
subsequent atrocities—atrocities never perhaps surpassed, and which, whilst 
they reflect some disgrace on the national character, throw still more on the 
officers present at the siege. } 


PicroriaL IttustratTions AND Prints. 
Engravings after the Best Pictures of the Great Masters. Part IL. 

The subjects of the three plates forming this part are “ Thamyris with the 

ead of Cyrus,” after RuBens; “ Christ Restoring to Life the Daughter of 
Jairus,” after REMBRANDT; and a “ Landscape, with Roman Ruins,” after 
Cuaupe. The last plate, engraved by WiLt1am MILLER, is a most beautiful 
copy of the original print; representing a romantic landscape adorned with 
ruined temples and arches, having an umbrageous nook beside a stream in the 
foreground, seen under an effect of watery sunset. ‘The other two plates are 
the work of tyros, and unworthy of a publication of high suleasion,? 


PAMPHLETS. 

Medical Reform. A Letter to the Right Hon. Viscount Melbourne, with 
the outlines of a Bill for Regulating the Practice of Surgeon-Apothe- 
carics and Chemists and Druggists, throughout the United Kingdom ; 

aud a Plan for Suppressing Uneducated Practitioners, in a summary 
manner, before a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace. By Martin 
Sryciarr, M.D., &c. 

Emancipation, By W.E. CHanninc. 

[Friend Gurney’s visit to America, and the description of his subsequent 

tour in the West Indies, have produced this tract; the first part of which is 

devoted to a brief examination of the Winter in the West Indies, with copious 
extracts, and a triumphal account of the workings of Emancipation in a moral 
sense, making light of “the diminution of exports.” The second section con- 
tains an address to the Americans on the Slave system of their own States, and 
only proves the difficulty of dealing with the subject. The single practical 
point Dr. Cuannina can suggest, is for the Free States to refuse to render up 
to the owners such slaves as have escaped into their territories. } 

A Catalogue of London Periodicals, Law Reports, Newspapers, and 

Transactions of various Societies, for 1841. 

The Deposit Eniyma Unravelled. With detached Remarks on the Evi- 

dence of Messrs. Page, Tooke, Norman, and Loyd, before the Banking 








Committee ; concluding with a brief notice of Mr. Joseph Hume’s in- 
terrogatories. By Samurs SpurRELL. 

On a Proposal to withhold Out-door Relief from Widows with families, 
contained in the last Annual Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners for 
England and Wales. Read at a meeting of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, 8th December 1840. 

PERIODICALS. 

Edinburgh Review, No. CXLVI. 

British and Foreign Review, No. X X11. 

Magazines fur January—Churchman’s, Monthly Review, Asiatic Journal. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. XCVAILL. 


FINE ARTS. 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF TEACHING DRAWING. 

Tue “ Lesson in Drawing,” last week, terminated in a discourse on the 
general principles of the art of Design, which was not reported; that 
part of the conversation being remote from our immediate purpose of 
practically demonstrating the inefficiency of the common method of 
teaching drawing: it concluded, however, with a promise to “ Papa”— 
whom we must now call by name, Mr. Fact—to search out a teacher 
according to the scientific method, and to talk over the matter with him 
and the school drawingmaster, Mr. Smudge. We subjoin a report of 
so much of the second conversation as suffices to complete the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

Fact. Good morning, Mr. Spectator! I’m glad to see you, for I 
have some doubts to be resolved. But first, pray tell me, have you 
found a teacher of drawing after your own heart ? 

Spec. Yes, Mr. Fact; I'm happy to say I have; and where it was 
least to be expected, in a college—University College I mean. An 
advertisement of a class of scientific drawing, under the direction of 
Mr. G. B. Moore, caught my eye; and I repaired to Gower Street, and 
had an interview with Mr. Moors, whose view of the subject is sound 
and comprehensive ; and who, I was gratified to find, has adopted the 
plan of teaching perspective-drawing from models as well as diagrams, 
You would have seen in his class-room the simple mode of demonstra- 
tion which you practised the other day—drawing a solid subject ona 
transparent glass: in short, he teaches drawing upon the principles of 
science, which is the only true basis. 

Fact. Good. Now for my queries. I’ve been looking at a great 
many pictures, prints, lithographic drawing-books, &e.; and I can’t find 
a straight line in any one of them: indeed, the only drawings I have 
met with, having straight lines, are those of architecture and ma- 
chinery, which are by no means so pleasing to the eye as “ pictu- 
resque sketches”: therefore it strikes me that your “ straight line” 
system may do very well for architects and engineers, but is not suited 
to sketching scenes from nature, nor necessary for drawing common 
objects, such as the desk you set before us: indeed, Mr. Smudge tells 
me that he could very soon put my son in the way of drawing real 
objects with more taste than your “ carpenter-fashion,” as he calls it. 
But he’ll be here presently, to speak for himself. 

Spec. Your objection is pertinent; but you have been confounding 
the end with the beginning of art, and mixing up indications of distant 
scenes and many objects with exact representations of single objects 
near the eye. In a landscape there is scarcely a straight line; in a 
street view, even, the presence of lines ought not to be apparent: in- 
deed there is no such thing as an actual line in nature. Outline is but 
the boundary or edge of substance defining the forms of things; and 
in a complete picture it ought not to be visible: it is a mere fiction of 
art. 

Fact. This sounds like paradox. You insist upon a boy learning to 
draw what you say ought not to be seen, and, indeed, does not exist; 
and you contradict the evidence of my own senses, by telling me there 
is no such thing as outline in nature. Pray explain. 

Spec. In looking at any object, the eye naturally seeks to ascertain 
its form ; and that being strongly relieved against the sky—the wall of a 
room, or whatever the “ background” may be—the eye is made strongly 
sensible of the opposition of substance to the atmospheric medium 
around its outer edge: hence, the impression of its form is conveyed by 
the outline, as it is termed, or outer edge of substance; but this, so far 
from being more prominent than the rest of the mass, is in reality less 
so, because the aberration of the rays of light rather softens the 
rigidity of the edge. In proof of this, you have only to look at a 
painting or drawing where the outlines are hard: the buildings seem as 











if they stuck to the sky, or were inlaid in the distance, instead of stand- 
ing out in solid relief. For instance, a globe defined by a line round it 
looks like a hemisphere. 

Fact. Well, this may be true as regards pictured representation, but 
I can’t believe it of the reality. I’ve often been struck by the bold relief 
of a church-steeple on a bright moonlight night, and looked attentively 
at the forms of the outline cutting against the blue sky, sharper than I 
ever saw represented ina picture. ‘Till you can show me a stone form 
without an outline, I’m sceptical. 

Spec. (Looking from the window.) Then be convinced. Here’sa 
lucky burst of sunlight come opportunely, like a ray of truth, to con- 
vince your understanding. Look at that newly-erected portico oppo- 
site: on the side next the sun, the entablature, or cornice, projects In 
the centre: do you see any line marking the projection on that side? 
Fact. No, 1 certainly do not. 





Spec. Yet the shadow makes it evident on the other. 

Fact. Clearly. But how is this? 

Spec. What! you won’t be convinced without a reason? Why, there 
is no contrast of colour or opposition of substance to air in this case: 
the projecting block is of the same hue, tint, and substance, as the re- 
ceding one; and the light shining equally on both, the edge or boundary 
of form is lost. 

Fact. This is demonstrative, certainly; and I’m bound to be con- 
vinced. 

Spec. I see your reason is, but your senses are not. Now, look at- 
tentively at that smoky brick chimney relieved against the bright at- 
mosphere, and watch attentively the corner of the mass of brick-work,. 
Do you see a wiry edge? we 

Fuct. No; itis as you say: the edge is rather softened, and it is 
the solid mass that makes the impression. But now about the drawing 
of lines. 
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The first step in art is to learn to draw a firm and correct 
outline ; the last is to lose it. To sketch well, that is to indicate forms 
with intelligence, you must be able to define them accurately. Sketch- 
ing is the short-hand of art: by its means the artist puts down the 
leading markings that convey the characteristic points of an object or 
scene ; and a few touches full of meaning serve to present the principal 
features. In the sketch of an accomplished artist, every line has its 
purpose and effect in representing other lines ; but there are hundreds of 
“ sketches,” so called, that are mere counterfeits—burlesque imitations 
of the manner of sketching adopted by some clever man. 

Fact. But since the “ short-hand of art” is so expressive and intel- 
ligible, why. may not a boy be taught that at once? That, I take it, is 
the course Mr. Smudge adopts. I wish he were here, by the way. 

Spec. Because, to study form, and acquire the art of delineating it 
correctly and with facility, a knowledge of the principles by which solid 
objects can be imitated on a flat surface by lines, is necessary ; and this 
can only be attained by first defining them accurately, on a large scale. 
Mr. Smudge begins to teach learners to imitate what artists of expe- 
rience have laboured for years to acquire: of course the tyro can only 
copy their peculiarities mechanically, without knowing why or where- 
fore: he says he teaches them the reason afterwards ; but this is setting 
out at the end and going back to the beginning. 

(Servant announces Mr Smudge.) 

Fact. Mr. Smudge, you're come in good time to defend your plan of 
teaching, which has been sorely assailed by Mr. Spectator here. (Intro- 
duces the parties.) I must leave the defence to you now. 

Smudge. I hear, Mr. Spectator, that you have been bearing hard upon 
the teachers of the old school; to whom, nevertheless, we owe the un- 
rivalled excellence of our water-colour painters. The mania for science 
has invaded the realm of art, and we shall have mechanical drauzhts- 
men making diagrams, instead of painters of feeling producing pictures. 
I should have thought that you, Mr. Spectator, as one professing to 
direct public taste, would have resisted the intrusion of a rabble rout of 
mechanics into the temple hitherto sacred to Genius—— 

Spec. And its mechanical mimics, let me add. Pardon the interrup- 
tion, Mr. Smudge: but I believe you had finished the sentence. Do 
not let us take too wide a field for discussion, however: the object of 
this interview is to enable Mr. Fact to decide between two different 
methods of teaching—the one practised by you, and that advocated by 
me; and as time is precious to all of us, we will proceed at once to the 
point, if you please. Perhaps, Mr. Smudge, you will be good enough to 
explain the rationale of your plan: the system which I advocate is per- 
haps known to you. 

Smudge. Oh yes! it’s architectural and engineering drawing, which 
you would have everybody learn—if they’ve patience. 

Spec. You do not quite understand my views, I perceive. The ob- 
ject being to teach every one to draw from nature or real objects, 
according to the rules of art, I propose that the pupils should begin by 
drawing a cube in perspective, first in outline, then with shadow; and 
proceed thence to solid forms of more complex shapes, rectilinear and 
curvilinear, until they are able to draw any object of still life; when 
they would go to nature; applying the principle which is the founda- 
tion of my theory—namely, that a thorough understanding of the con- 
formation and structure of an object should precede the attempt to 
delineate it. 


Spec. 





shape of the outline and the forms of the shadows: this done, he would 
sit down before the tree at the proper distance, and indicate the charac- 
teristics with that freedom of hand which he had attained by his pre- 
vious practice, and with such an effect of reality as his knowledge of 
light and shade and perspective would enable him to convey. 


Smudge. He'd make a cold, wooden diagram, Sir. 

Spec. It isnot to be expected that he would succeed in doing at first 
what painters can with difficulty accomplish after years of study and 
practice—namely, to convey the pensile lightness and elasticity of 
masses of foliage: but he would the sooner succeed in doing this for 
understanding the conformation of the tree and the principles of art: 
at all events, he would not make the tree like a haycock, a heap of furze, 
an overgrown cabbage, or a pyramid of wigs. 

Fact. Mr. Spectator, I'm of your opinion. But I should like you to 
hear Mr. Smudge expound his-theory, which he has not yet done. 

Smudge. Sir, my theory is practice. I put before the pupil the best 
examples of imitations of nature, and teach him to copy them; when he 
has copied sufficiently, he will be able to imitate nature himself; and 
then will be time enough to know something of the principles of art, 
which have been exemplified in what he has been studying. The best 
lesson for the pupil is to see the master draw. 

Spec. And not to know on what principles he proceeds? 

Smudge. Many of our best artists cannot tell why they do such and 
such things. Nor is it necessary: they look at nature, and try to imitate 
what they see; and if they succeed, what does it matter how? That, 
Sir, is the intuition of feeling—the inspiration of genius, which is not to 
be revealed or understood. 

Spec. Soitseems. Yet art has its laws as well as nature; and I 
think they ought to be known. 

Smudge. <A few general principles are all that is requisite; but the 
eye and the hand, Sir, do it all. 

Spec. There we are at issue: knowledge and understanding are the 
true bases of art. 

Fact. Well, gentlemen, [ see you will never agree; and as I am de- 
cidedly in favour of Mr. Spectator’s system, we'll dismiss the subject for 
the present. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

13th January 1841. 
Str—I felt much interested while perusing the article in your paper headed 
“ A Lesson in Drawing.” Iam very much in the same situation as the little 
boy you have described, though not quite so young. Can you recommend @ 
work containing sufficient instruction in perspective, form, and light and shade, 
to enable me to acquire (with a little assistance from a master) a proper know~ 
ledge of drawing, that I may be able to sketch from nature? An answer in 

your next paper will greatly oblige A Constant READER. 
[Our correspondent should join one of Mr. Moore’s classes at the 
University College, for a session.—Eb. ] 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 
Ov the 9th inst., at Daveridge, Derbyshire, the Lady Warerparx, of a daughter. 
On the Lvth iust., at Sarrendou Dering, the Hon. Lady Dertna, of a son. 
Ou the 6th inst., at Matfen Hall, Lady Boackerrt, of a son. 
Ou the lvth inst., at the Cottage, Taplow, the Hon. Mrs. Frrzmaurtce of a daughter. 
Ona the 27th Dee., at Frankfort, the Hou. Mrs. Massy Dawson of a son. 
On the 7th inst., at South Willingham Rectory, Lincolnshire, Mrs. ANvrew CorseETrT, 
of a daughter. 
Oa the Lith inst., at Kensington Gravel-pits, Mrs. Witttam Hurcuins Cattcort, of 





Smudge. Ah! you wish to reduce a fine art to a mechanical one— 
“ By line and rule works many a fool.” 
Spec. No: I would substitute an exact and intelligent definition of | 


objects according to the rules of art, for a mechanical imitation of 
other’s mannerisms. 

Smudge. At best, you would substitute rigid exactness for taste and 
fancy. 

Spec. Not at all: I desire to give taste, which is selection, a ground- 
work of exact knowledge—to place fancy on a pedestal of reality. 

Smudge. Painting and sketching depend more on feeling than exact- 
ness: the general impression is all that is required of the artist of 
genius. Leave minute accuracy to mechanical draughtsmen, such as 
you would make. 

Fact. I think I perceive the difference between your systems, 
gentlemen: you, Mr. Spectator, would educate the artist by making 
him a draughtsman first; whereas you, Mr. Smudge, think this needless. 
I confess I prefer thte method of Mr. Spectafor. 

Smudge. Sir, the scheme is visionary—the thing is impossible. 
Such a plan would make draughtsmen, and nothing else. 
Spec. You forget, Mr. Smudge, that Turner, who studied under 
Matron, one of the great masters of perspective, was taught on this 
principle: his early architectural drawings are beautiful studies of | 

perspective, and to that he owes his power of producing aérial effect. 

Smudge. But they are not made of straight lines, 

Spec. We have only seen his picturesque studies, not his studies of 
architectural detail: they must have straight lines, I take it, just as well 
as perspective diagrams, 

Smudge. But where will you find amateurs—young ladies, for in- 
stance, who want to paint flowers and butterflies—willing to learn in 
this way? Is it necessary even? 

Spec. To prove that it is necessary, you have only to look through 
any young lady's album; where you will see finely-coloured flowers 
without form or substance, and landscapes made up of little niggling 
touches as though they had been drawn from an engraving, (which is 
probably the case,) or smeared with black lead rubbed on with the 
finger. Can you call this drawing? It is not art. 

Smudge. It is pretty amusement for girls. Would you fill the young 
ladies’ albums with chairs and tables? 

Spec. lLagain repeat, I would teach them to understand what they 
draw, and make out its form according to the science of art. 

Smudge. That sounds very plausible; but supposing you had taught 
a pupil to draw aroom full of furniture, how would you teach him to 
sketch a tree? 

Spec. Why, I should direct him to study it first; that is, to observe 
well the forms of the masses of foliage; then to note the direction of 
the great limbs, and the ramifications of the branches of the individual 
tree; and afterwards to draw a tuft of leaves, and a bough in large, 
that he might get a knowledge of the shape of the leaves and the 
peculiar forms of the branches, which of course would determine the 


a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., at Dover, the Lady of the Rey. Frepertck De Cuarr, Rector of 
East Langdon, of a danchter. 

On the Uth iust., the Lady of Dr. Gonprna, of a son. 

On the 29th October, at Cawupore, Bengal, the Lady of Wiittam Mure,’ Esq., Civil 
Service, of a son. 

On the Lith inst., at Islington, the Wife of W. H. Smrra, Esq., D.C.L., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the ]4th iust., at St Mary's, Bryanstone Square, the Rev. Arcurparp CaMERON, 
Perpetual Curate of Harst, Berks, to Mary, youngest daughter of Leonard Currie, 
Esy., of Great Cumberland Place. 

Ou the 7th December, at Berlin, Baron Cart pe Start Hotsrer, to Louisa Poor, 
daughter of James Lardner, Esq., of Dusseldorf. 

On the Lzth inst., at the parish church of St. Martin in the Fields, Taomas, youngest 
son of John Adams, of Woodford, Essex, Esq., to Enizasperu, eldest daugliter of the 
late Mr. T. D. Miuster, of Coventry. 

Oa the 19th December, at Malta, Hevry Unwin, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
second son of Juhu Unwin, Esq., to Margaret Louisa, second daughter of Gordon 


| Forbes, Esq., of Ham, Surry. 


Oo the 29th December, at South Berstead, the Rev. Caarires Warren, Vicar of Over, 


| Cambridgeshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Charles Warreu, Esq., of Midhurst. 


DEATHS, 

On the 18th August last, after a few days’ illness, on board her Majesty's ship 
Wellesley, in the Chiva Seas, Cuaries Wiaeatiey Newsort, Esq., Mate in the above- 
named ship. youngest son of the late Sir John Heury Newbolt, Chief Judge at Madras. 

On the 9th inst., iu his 76th year, the Rev. S. Sarru, D.D., of Dry Drayton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Prebendary of Darham. 

Oa the 7th Dee., at his residence, Hurley, near Maidenhead, the Rev. fRopeatr 
Mason, D.D., of Queen’s College, Oxtord. 

At Pisa. in December last, Sopata, Wife of Martin Lindsay, Esq., and youngest 
daughter of the late Jouathau Harrison, Esq., of Lewes, Sussex. 

On the 15th inst., Exizasera, Wife of Mr. Marshall, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 


| in her 49th year. 


On the sth iust., at Worcester, Susan Emtiy, Wife of John Henry Walsh, Esq., 
daughter of Dr. Maldeu, of that city, and granddaughter of the late Robert Lucas, 
D.D., Rector of Ripple, Worcestershire, in her i9ih year. 


r sn 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Jan. 15.—9th Regt. of Light Drags.—Licut. J. A. Thomsou to be Capt. 

by purchase, vice Whalley, who retires; Cornet G. T. Nicholson to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Thomson. 14th Regt. of Light Drags.—Cornet J. H. Goddard to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Cornock, who retires; J, C. Barrett Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Barry, promoted; W. Nettleship, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Goddard. 3d Regt. of Foot —Eusign H. Smith, from the 41st Foot, to be Eusign, vice 
Hilton, promoted in the 22d Toot 24th Foot—Lieut. Kk. C. Hamilton, from half- 
pay of the vdth Foot, to be Li ut. vice Beaufoy, promoted; Ensign E. Wodehouse ta 
be Lieut by purchase, vice © Ha nilton, who retires; J. H. F. Stewart, Geut. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Vode iwuse. 4ist Foot—Geut, Cadet A. J. Sutherland, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Smith, appointed to 
the 3d Fout. 47th Foot—L eut. D. West to be Capt. by purchase, vice Crowdy, who 
retires; Ensign R. S. Tor eng to be Lieut. by purchise, vice West; H. C. Lodder, 
Gent. to be Eusizn, by purchase. vice Torrens. 53d Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. G. Logan, 
M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Docker, whose appointment has been can- 
celled. 54th Fuot —Lieut. &. Morris. from the 94th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bayly, who 
exchanges. 72d foot—Gent. Cadet R. M. Lueas. from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Dakers, appoiuted to the 22d Foot. 73d Foot -Serg.- 
Ma or W, Lyons to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fitzgerald, promoted in the 22d 
Foot. 79th Fout—Assist.-Surg J.C. Dempster, from the Stalf, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Oakes, who exchanges. 94th Foot—Licut. J. T. Bayly, from the 54th Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Morris, who exchanges 
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1st West India Regt.—Capt. W. F. Holt, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice 
3.D. Blythe, who exchanges; R R. Dowse, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Mont- 

omery, appointed to the 74th Foot. ; . 

Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forces—Assist -Surg. P. Anglin, M.D. 
from the 66th Foot; Assist.-Surg. H. B. Oakes, from the 79th Foot, vice Dempster, 
who exchanges; HH. Sharpley, Gent vice A. Campbell, appointed to the 22d Fcot ; 
p. W. Maciagan. M.D vice Logan, appointed to the 53d Foot. 

Errata in the Gazette of the 8th inst.— 8lst Foot— For Lieut. William Frederick 
Nixon to ‘ be Paymaster,”’ &c. read Lieut. William Frederick Nixon, “ from the 
33d Foot, to be Pay master,”’ &e. ' 

Ist West India Regt.—For Ensign Stevenson Ballantine to be Lieut. ‘‘ by purchase,”’ 
read ‘‘ without purchase.” 

’, ml ia al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Edwards and Frankland, Seacombe, Cheshire, cval-merchants—W. and T. Ander- 
sou, Newcastle upon-Tyne, ship-brokers—J. and H. Liley, Kuightsbridze, liverymen 
—Swallow and Co. Halifax, woollen-card-makers—Jeuuer and Dray, Chiswell Sueet, 
smiths—T. and R. Barber, Great Yarmoath, rope-makers—Bouth and Co, Depttord, 
flint-glass-manulacturers; as far as regards A. White, R. White, and J. Vint—A. aud 
J. Jump, Liverpool, millers—Morgan and Tully, Finsbury Place South, dentists— 
Hunt and Marchant, Brighton, cabinet-makeis—C. and W. Dove, Leeds, curriers— 
Abrabams and Gollin, Leeds, tailors—Stepheuson and Boyle, Kivgstou-upon Hull, 
newspaper: publishers—J. and R. Clayton, Manchester, commission agents ~ Orrell and 
Mason, Ashton under- Lyue, cotton-spinners — W. and H. Smith, Faruham, corn-factors 
—Hutt.n and Co. Glasgow; as far as regards Hutton— Birch and Rober s, Leeds, cloth- 
merchanuts—Johns and Morris, West Bromwich, tailors—Acraman and Co. Bristol, im- 
porters of tea—J. and H. Gardiner, Bristol, woo!lendrapers—B. and H. Gardiner, Bris- 
tol, woollendrapers— Finley and Furby, Darlingtou, tailors—Shaw and Diggle, Little 
Bolton, dyers— Blake and Stephenson, Sheffield, type-founders—Verbeke and Co, 
Dowgate Hill, geaeral-dealers—Robinson and Gaskell, Liverpool, shipwrights— Ellis 
and Fall, Manchester, hot-pressers—Knott and Co. Birmingham, booksellers; as far 
as regards Coburn—J. and H. Cook, Fish Street Hill, tobaccouists—Weich and Gadd, 
Vauxhall, chemists—Henderson and Lambert, Falkirk, drapers— Ramsay and Lind, 
Edinburgh, builders. INSOLVENT. 

Woo», Frurx, Brixton, corn-dealer, Jan. 7. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

M’ Donnett, Tuomas, Pall Mall, boot-maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bracket, James, Stokesley, Yorkshire, flax-spinuer, to surrender Feb. 2, 23: soli- 
eitors, Messrs. Bartrum, Bishopsgate Street Within; and Wilson and Faber, Stockton. 

Brown, ALExanpeR, Henry, aud Ricuarp, Liverpool, slaters, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Taylor aud Co. Bedford Row ; and Worthington and Holt, Liverpool. 

Hatt, Tuomas, Bartou-upon-Humber, linendraper, Jan. 22. Feb. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; and Messrs. Peter and Wells Hull. 

Miu.s, Joun Mansuiv, Berkhampstead St. Peter, brewer, Jan. 25, Feb. 23: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Wiglesworth and Co. Gray's Inu; official assignee, Mr. Clark, New 
Broad Straet Court. 

Nicnonson, Georot, Manchester, baker, Jan. 23, Feb. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Milne 
and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Crossley and Sudluw, Mauchester. 

Rawpon, Henry, York, brush-maker, Jan. 28, Feb. 23: solicitors, Mr. Brooke, 
Featherstone Buildin and Mr. Hodgson, York. 

Ronson, Tuomas, Liverpool, suap-manufacturer, Jan, 23, Feb. 23: solicitors, Mr. 
Coruthwaite, Doctors’ Commons; aud Mr. Cornthwaite, Liverpool. 

Rogers, Stevuen, Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer, Jau. 2, Feb. 23: solicitors, 
Mr. Cole, Dotyhty Street; and Mr. Wovllett, Newport. 

Savrer, Jounx, Gloucester, builder, Jan. 26, Feb. 
and Sons, Lineuln’s Inn; and Mr. Lovegrove, Gloucester. 

Srokm, Davip, Cardilf, Glamorgaushire, builder, Jau.25, Feb. 23; solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co. New Inn; and Mr. Daiton, Cardiff. 

Waker, Joun, Boughton, Chester, silversmith, Jan. 22, Feb. 23: solicitors, Mr. 
Bridger, Finsbury Circus; and Messrs. Francis and Dodge, Liverpool, 

Wusson, Ropert, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, colliery-owner, Feb. 8, 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; avd Messrs. Forster, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, 
DIVIDEND. 

Feb. 2, Smith, Gate Street, bookbinder—Feb 4, Macpherson and Co, Albemarle 
Strect, milliners—Feb. 2, Leathes and Bradshaw, Mincing Laue, wine-merchants— 
Feb. 5, Wilkinson, Leeds, grocer—Feb. 4, Bell, Newca-tle-upon Tyne, fruiterer— 
Feb. 4, Hart, Gateshead, glass-manufacturer — Feb. 5, Scho'es, Blackley, Laucashire, 
dealer—Feb. 12, Preston, Birmingham, brewer—Feb. 2, Baker, Woodlands, $ 
setshive, scrivener—Feb. 3, Walton, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, irou-founder- “b. 
3, Ma. nwaring, Coltham Furnaces, Staffurdshire, coal-master— March 30, Lee, Cock- 
field, Durham, draper—Cook, Salford, timbes-merehant—Feb. 10, Chard, Liverpool, 
earthenware-dealer—Feb. 16, Tookey, Ashton-under-Lyne, mercer—Feb. 6, Cowper, 
Mamps, Oldham, mercer—Feb. 5, Browne, Manchester, stone-merchant—Feb,. 4, 
Tattersall, Liverpool, corn-merchant.- Feb. 3, Young, Bath, pawubsroker—Feb. 3, 
Euing and Lrettargh, Liverpool, ship-chanulers—Feb. 3, Beeston, Liverpool, marble- 
mason, CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on ur before Feb. 2. 

Young, West Smithfield, banker—Travis junior. Sheffield, lime. burner—Normaa, 
High Street, Southwark, cheesemonger—Norton, Blackman Street, wine-merchaut— 
Richardson, Great Driffield, draper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gitiesrie, Grorce, Glasgow, commissiou-merchant, Jan. 19, Feb. 9, 

Scor.anp, James, Kincardine, shipowuer, Jan. 16, Feb. 6. 

Srevenson, James, Ladyburn, near Greenock, potter, Janu. 18, Feb, 8. 


Friday, Jan. 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
& Ibrooke and Clark, Ratcliff Highway, bottle-merchants-King and Schneider, Sydney 
Alley, Leicester Square. milliners — Lewis aud Frost, Thorpe-le-Sokeu, Essex, carpen- 
ters— Routledge and Tinling, Conduit Street, milliners— Banks and Co. Selby, Yerk- 
shire, timber-merchan’s; as far as regards Gutteridge—Garduer and Royce, Gun 
Street, Bishopsgate, manufacturing. chemists— Harrison and Pryor, Derby, boot-mauu- 
facturers—!, and T. Archbatt, Victoria Road, Pimlico, oi}men—Huyhes aud Liewellin, 
Twsu Carno, Monmouthshire, grocers—Sylvester and Smith, Watford, surge 
T., J..and J. M. Thorne, Earl Street, Wesimiuster, comin: n-brewers; as lar as re- 
gards J. M. Thorne— Robson and Butterworth, Rochdale, shoe-dealers —- Alvarez aud 
Trazoqui, Berners Street, cigar-merchauts— Holmes aud Weevers, Liverpool, white- 
smiths—Birkett and Bradshaw junior, Wigan, plumbers—Landon and Walker, Jer- 
myn Street, military-tailors—Higgins aud Whelan, Bradford, woollen-drapers— 
Weaver and Co. Atherstone, Warwickshire, bankers—Lee and Peikins, Kinyston- 
upon- Hull, printers—Semple and Co. Liverpool—Walmesley and Green, Monnt Steet, 
Hanover Square, wine-merchants— Poole and Pether, Great Titchfield Street, coopers 
—Shand Co. Liverpool, brokers: as far as regards Shand—Gyriffith junior and Co, 
Vine Street, Lambeth, brewers; as far as regards Griffith eenior—Allarton and Powell, 
Birmingham, awl blade-makers—Fletcher aud Co. Oldbury, Shropshire—Crighton 
and Co. Manchester, machine-makers. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Barry, Timotuy Jenks, Mortimer Street, upholsterer. 

Lewis, Georce, and Frost, Josepu, Thorpe-!e-Soken, Essex, carpenters. 

Ssuru, Samver aud Sipney, Manchester, engravers. 

BANKFUPTS. 

Cr ss, Tuomas, Cambridge, ¢ achman, to surrender Feb. 8, 26: solicitors, Mr. Ro- 
binson, Half-moon Street, Piccadilly ; and Mr. Bradley, Cambri ge. 

Dawson, Georce, Holmfirth, grocer, Jan. x7. Feb 26; solicitors, Messrs. Battye 
and Co, Chancery Lane; and Mr, Stephenson, Holmfirth. 

Fearnuey, Josepu, Bradford, woolstapler, Feb. 4, 26: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder 
and Maynard, Mansionhouse Place; official assignee, Mr.Whitmvre, Basinghall Sireet. 

Inston, George. Birmingham, builder, Feb. 9, 26: soliciiors, Mr. Chapiiu, Gray's 
are; and Mr. Harrison, Birmingham 
Anprew, Feuchurch Street, merchant, Jan. 22 Feb. 26: solicit« 
id Co Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Abbut, Kings A 
AYNE, THOMAS. 
Mr. Hastings, Har 
Pau. 






































solicitors, Messrs. Nicholls 
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r Street, Red Lion Square; and Messrs. Devereux, Bre 
aps, Joun, High Street, Whitechayel, linendraper, Jan, 22, Feb. 26: 
sloyd, Cheapside; official assiguee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall $ 
Prescorr, Joseru, Hulme, Mauchester, giceer, Jan. 30, Fe 
Appleby, Aldermanbury 3; aud Mr. Oliver, Maue} 
SIAN, Ricuarp, Seymour Piace, Camden Town, jeweller, Jan. 30, Feb 
citors, Messrs. Bi aud Goldfiuch, Southampton Luildiugs; official ass 











wster. 

















Tyrer, Joun, Birmingham, button-manufacturer, Jan, 23, Feb. 26; solicitors, Mr. 


ee 





Chaplin, Gray’s Inu Square; Mr. Harrison, Birmingham; and Mr. Caddick, West 


Bromwich DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 5, W. and J. Smith, Hatton Garden, cabinet-makers—Feb. 5, Smith. Bucklers- 
bury, merchant—Feb. 11. Robins and Williams, London Wall, carriers—Feb. 8, Car- 
roll, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, wine-merchant—Feb. 5, Austin and Co. Hen- 
rietta Street. Covent Garden, bankers—Feb. 12, Little and Chalmers, Norwich, dra- 
pers—Feb. 5, O'Meara, Leeds, cloth-merchant—Feb. 11, Cross, New Woodstock, 
glover—Feb. 11. Wallis, Coventry, vietualler—Feb. 5, Fletcher, Horsforth, Yorkshire, 
cloth manufacturer— Feb. 8 Chautler. Hartford, Cheshire, banker—Feb. 6, Jackson, 
Manchester, wool-dealer— Feb. 8. Jackson, Manchester, wool-dealer—Feb. 6, Weare, 
Leeds, dyer—Feb. 12, Midforth, Leeds, draper—Feb. 12, Liddle, Leeds, flax-spiuner 
—Feb. 12, Comer, Nantwich, ironmonger. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Feb. 5. 

Smith, Stafford, inunkeeper—W., J.,& S. Sowden, Bailiff Bridge, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinners—John-on, Redeross Street, apothecary—Smith, Birmingham, toy-maker— 
White, Lamb's Conduit Street, linendraper—Ellis, Mexbrough, Yorkshire, grocer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Bein, Joun, Dandee, wig-maker. Jan. 21, Feb. 16. 
Briarr, Gineert, Gettybeg Mill, Dailly, wood-merchant, Jan. 18, Feb. 8. 









































ic a nak PPE A RISO DLL See 
x) \f 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

\Suturday Monday. |Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 
3 per Cent. Cousols... ; | shut | — — a —— (89jexd, 
Ditto for Account.... .. 892 ex d. 893 894 8943 89} 90 
3 per Cents. Reduced......-6| 90k 89% 893 893 90 90¢ 
3+ per Cents. Reduced.......| 98% 984 98% 98% 934 983 
New 3} per Cents. ..... me shat —— ——+ : 98 ex d. 
Long Annuities. ...... «oh tam 13 13 13 135 13¢ 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. . -.| 1644 164} 165 —_— 166 167% 
India Stock 104 ...... eececes } shut -—— —_ —_— ——- 251 , 
Exchequer Bills 24d. p.diem..| 10 pm. 9 9 8 8 ll 
India Bonds, 3 percent... ...{ —— | Sdis. | 8 6 8 





FOREIGN FUNDS. , ah oe 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct. 78 Ditto (Deferred).....5p. Ct. 98 
























































































Arkansas (1863)........6 — —— || Ditturc.ce..ece-sseree 6 — 
Austrian..c.sscese .5 — | 108; || Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — 
Belgian .. 5 — | 8 Hy Michigan .....0.--+.0+68 — = 
Brazilian .... 5 — | Fle \| Mississippi(S erling)...56 — os 
Buenos Ayres. 6 — 13¢ |; Neapolitan,........ ee <a 
alec cu nce ene 6 — | || New York (1855).......5 — 
Chilian..... - 6 — | Se WOltec..: eneeeas -6 — |0exde 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — | 238 | Pennsylvania......0...5 — 84 
TM osc dwastes 3 — | Fit fl Peruvian ... ccc. <osea = 15 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — | 50$ | Portuguese . 3 _ 208 
Ditto (Nitto).....5 — | 99 |} Ditto........ 5 624 
Rrench.-ceccocsce.coces.d — (77%. 25e.1| Ditto (New). 5 32 
PRM catacesacewe 5 — ‘JtI1f-7de.;) Russian .... 5 113¢ 
Indiana (Sterling) 5— q7 | Spanish .. : ee 24k 
THhinois ...ccesess 6 — 73 =| Ditto (Passive)...... 6 
Keutucky ... 6 — 84 | Ditto (Deterred) . 12 
Louisiana (Sterling)....5 — | 87 South Carolina... 90 
Sere cc —. | SB: * i Reameadet cs. oc.<. P 83 
Massachussetts(sterling)S — | 100 | United States Bank 13% 
MGRICRR . 5 ccccccceseses — !' 28) Virgivia....... amen sae — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— | }| Banks— 
Bolanos ..... meerert rer eel — i| Australasian .....+ 5it 
Brazilian Imperial....... eee || British North Ameri +. —— 
Ditto (St. Juhn del Rey).....} 23 | COOGEE cccosns ee P 37% 
British Iron.....-.- aeaees ---| —— || Hibernian...... eaneddes = 
Cata Brauca... i 8t || Loudon and Westminster . 242 
Caudonuga .. e — |! London Joint Stock....... |— 
Cobre Copper.c.ceresesecees oat | National of Ireland oe l5texd. 
Railways— } } National Provincial.... -|o—_— 
stern Counties......eceee| 84 || Provincial of Ireland. 44h 
Grand Junction ...0.-ccscces-| —— t Union of Australia .. e 36k 
Great Western ..0..--e-sec0-| 95 i Union of London..e..ereesee 9% 
Liverpoo! and Mauchester....| —— |; Docks— ‘ p 
London and Brightou.......6« 43 || Eastand West India.......6-| —— 
London and Blackwall....... 38k | London..... oncaaans or —— 
London aud Greenwich .....- 8+ St. Katherine ....cccsesecces| ——— 
London and Birmiugham.....| 172 | Miscellaneous— 
Loudon and South-Western...) 58 || Australiau Agricultural. ......) = 
London anu Croydon .....-.-| 124 «|| British American Land......| -—— 
Manchester and Leeds.......| 80 {| Cauada...... ete eceeeeseecee| —— 
Midland Counties ......--.. .| —— |! General Steam.. 25% 
North Midland ....cc.cecs.-| 79 || South Australian ... |—_— 
south Eastern and Dover....!| 13¢ || Van Diemen’s Land......e0e6) —— 
BULLION, | METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars..... peroz. Bl. 17s, 10}d.) Copper, British Cakes..per ton 921. 0s. to e1.0d 
Old Spanis!: or Pillar Dollars.... © 0 Tron, British, Bars.....-ceeees s8e@0o-—-c @ 
Mexican Dollars........++: 10} | Lead, British Pig... 51915 o— 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ° 0; | Steel, English.........-cesces 32 @ O— 8U e 





GRAIN, Marx Lanz, January 13th. 


Maple.. 





s. s. | 
Wheat, Red New 50 10 56} Rye 
P 56 


s. s. 
«. 38 to 40 Onte, Feed ° 
-- 62/ Barley 3403 ? 


White. ..... 


























5a }  Malting... .. 36] Boilers... ... 
-. 56 .. 58} Malt, Ordina 5... 5H} B . 
wit 68/ Fine 7 64) 
- €2.. 63] Peas, Hog.....3€. 3} 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CUKN. Beaty pabcshtecl halos CORN 
er Quarter (Imperial) of E land Wates. | or the presen! Week. 
eet ak oh ee 33s 5d . 26s. Bd. ( Rye «.... sees 198.985 
Barley 6 Beans -- 40:11 | 3 lu Beans... ..... 9 6 
Oats ..ise oe 7 Pens. ...2-00-- 40 7 3 Pre cooeee D 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ....ecceeeeeees- per sack 50s. to 2a0.| BUTTER—RBest Fresh, 17.0. per doz. 
Seconds... ..2.cccececcerececercses 45 — Carlow, $1. Os. to 51. ®e. per cwl. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 40 — 45 Small New, per cwt, 44s. to 50s. 
Norfolk and Stockton.......... wee 40 —- 49 | Cheshire,... . «- 708.to 838, 
BRAN...........perquarter Os.to Os. j Plain..... ++ G4-. to 708, 
POLLARD, G00 ..0ccccces Os. to Os, HAMS, Vork..ccccccccce + ++ 708. to 858, 
READ, 74d. to 9d. the 4Ib. Loaf. EGGS, French... per 120 0s. Od. to 0s. Ode 





(Per load of 36 Trusses. ) 


HAY and STRAW. , 
TMAN, 


CUMBERLAND. SMI 





WHITFCHAPER. 
ere 26.00 








Hay, Good oo BOBS. coon 60s... 1 - 100s. . 2 S88. 
va « 8 . 0 o o. 0 
New e.., a @ £0 . 9 
Clover - 118 120 «4+ 110 4. 1i8 
Straw, - 4 a2 BG we 
Kent Pockets ......scecccssccereve 112s. to 
Choice Dtto .. . 








BLITCHERS 
E AND LEADENHALL 
to 45, ¢ 


MEAT. 
* 


SMITHFIFLD.® 
4- i, to 





to 















osinkt of 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT 














rPV\ULATRE ROYAL COVENT 


GARDEN. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday. THE MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. After which THE 
CASTLE OF OTRANTO; or, HARLEQUIN AND 
THE GIANT HELMET. 

= Tue-day, the MERRY WIVES, and Pantomime. 

Dress Boxes, 7s.; Second Price, 3s. 6d. First and 
Second Circles. 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 3s.; 
Second Price, 2s. Galle ry, ls. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHL— 


Deeds of Dreadful note. The funniest doings 


ever perpetrated. 

On Mouday, and during the Week, THE TOWER 
OF LONDON, after which a Drama called DEEDS 
OF DREADFUL NOTE. With the Burlesque oi THE 
BEGGAR'S OPERA. Toconclade with the Christms 
Pantomime, HARLEQUIN AND THE ENCHANTED 
FISH! Boxes, 4s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, Is. 


N ADAME DULCKEN AND 

BENEDICT’S FIRST GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT will take place on Wepnespay. Fesauary 
3d, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 








under the 
most exalted patrvnage ; when they will be assisted by 
all the eminent talent in London. Full Particulars and 
Programmes, Stalls, aud Single and Family Tickets, to 
be had at all the principal Musie Warehouses ; of Madame 
Dutcken, 8, Somerset Street, Portman Square ; and M, 
Benenicr, 8, Bruton Street. 


ANORAMA OF MACAO, LEI- 
CESTER SQUARE, will close on Saturpay 
Next.—NOW O EN, DAMASCUS, one of the most 
ancient Cities of the East. The View embraces every 
object of importance, the Plain, the Scene of the Con- 
version of St. Paul, the Street called Straight, where the 
Apostle remained during his bliudness, with an extensive 
view of the surrounding country.—Admittance to each 
View, |s.; Books, 6d. each.—N.B. The Circles are 
warmed for the season. 


S TEAM TO DUNDEEW— 

THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 
The Boilers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are ivspected hy competent persons eve ry voyage, 
and will sail frot’ Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 








ping, as go —THE PERTH, Capt. Sprnx, Wedues- | 


day, 20th January, at 9 Morning. —THE DUNDEE, 
Capt. Kipp, Weduesday, 27th January, at 12 Noon. 
Passengers walk’ on board without the risk and incon- 
venience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 


Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Enizasera Hore, Ageut and Wharlinger, 





TEAM TO NEW YORK.—Tue 
BrivtsH anp American STEAM Navication Com- 
PANY’S SreaM Suips are intended to leave as follows— 


THE PRESIDENT, of 2,366 tous burden, and 600 
horse power. Lieut. Ricsarp Roserrs, R.N. Com- 
mauder, 


Lrverpoor, on Wednesday, the 10th February. 
New Yor, on Weduesday, the 10th March. 

THE BRITISH QUEEN, of 2,016 tons burden and 
500 horse-power, —— Commander, 

Lonnon, on Monday, the 8th March, 
Portsmours, on Wednesday, the 10th. 
New York, on Saturday, the 10th April. 

For particulars, apply to Emerson aud Co. Paris and 
Havre; James Brunton, Hamburg; James Beale, Cork ; 
W. B. M'‘Kean, Leith; John Lindigren, Portsmouth ; 
and at the Company’s Offices, Derby Buildings Fenwick 
Street, Liverpool, and 2, Billiter Court, Billiter Square, 
London. 

For Freight, to Junius Smith, 4, Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street ; and at the Company’s Offices in Liverpool. 


‘\HERRY.—The most various and most 
curious of the SHERRIES shipped in the Bay of 
Cadiz are to be met with at the Gray's Iun Wine Esta- 
blishment, and offer a rich treat to the Connoisseur in 
really pure aud virgiu wine. The pale dinner Sherry, at 
£68 per butt, or £ G 10s. per quarter cask; aud the old 
soft-high flavoured wiuve, at £84 per butt, or £21 10s. per 
quarter cask, are particularly recommended. HENE- 
KEY, KISLINGBURY, and Co. 23, High Holborn. 
Note— Price currents forwarded on application. 











CONOMICAL WINES AND 
SPIRITS, for Public Institutions, Charitable 
Purposes, &c. warranted Genuine, and of as sound and 
invigorating quality as those of high prices, for Cash 


only— Per gal. —- Per doz. 
Port Wine... 60/. per pipe. .... 10s. 6d. .... 24s. 
Sherry .. » Sol. per butt. .... 10s, 6d. .... 24s. 
Cape........ 28/. 6s. Gd. .... 15s. 
Braudy, Bas ie Rum, 12s.; Gin, 8s. per gallon. 


ENEKEY, KISLINGBURY 
Gray's Inn Wine Establishment, 
23, High Holborn, Loudon. 


OTTLING SEASON.— Gentlemen 
and Families are respectfully informed that the 
BOTTLING of PORT WINES has COMMENCED 
at the Gray’s Inn Wine Establishment; they cousist of 
the greatest variety, from that of an economical kind to 
those of the most superior description, so as to meet the 
means aud wishes of every class of consumers. Terms, 
cash without discount. Per pipe, £65, £75, £84, 495; 
er quarter pipe, £17, £19, £21, 10s. No. 23, High 
foltorn. HENEKEY, KISLINGBU RY, aud Co. 
Note—The wines at 80 Guineas per pipe are particularly 
recommended, being old, soft, and high-flavoured. 


OWLAND’'S ODONTO; or PE: ARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White | owder, 
prepared from Orieutal Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and free from any mineral or per- 
Bicivous ingredient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the E name i, 
and fixes the Tecth firmly in their sockets, rendering 
them beautifully wh Being an antiscorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, 
and reuders them of a ale ilthy red; it removes uuplea- 
sant tas‘es from the ith, which often remain after 
fevers, taking mediein e, Xc. and imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. A, Rownanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
> Government Stamp. 


,and CO. 


























London, is engraved on the 


| 


THE SPECTATOR. 
Bas OF ASIA.—Capital, 1,000,000/. 

in Ten Thousand Shares of 100/. each. The terms 
of the Charter for the Iucorporation of this Bank have 
now been settled detivitively by the Hou. Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company ; and arrangemeuts 
are iv progress for the formation of the Branches at 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

Que per ceut. deposit on all applications for shares 
must be paid into Messrs. Smirs, Payne, Surry, and 
Co. Lombard Street, or Messrs. Herxtrs Farquaar, 
and Co. St. James's Street, Bankers to the Company, 
previons to the closiug of the registry, when the allotment 
of the Shares reserved for di-tribution in Englaud will be 
made, By the terms of the Charter the Bank will be 
authorized to commence business on the payment of 
250,0002. ofthe Capital being certified to the Government 








| 





of India. Interest on the instalments will be allowed 
from the date of the Banker's receipts. The Charters 
from the Crown and the Indian Government will limit 
the respousibility of the Shareholders to the amount sub- 
scribed. M Maatin. 
Bank of Asia, 34, Great Winchester Street, Old Broad 
Street. 
AW LIFE-ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
FLEET STREET. 
9th Jauuary 1841. 
NCTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the LAW LIFE-ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY will be held at the Society's Office, 
Fleet Street, London, on Tuespay, the 2nd day of 
Fesuvary next, at half-past 11 o'clock in the Furenoon, 
precisely, pursuant to the provisions cf the Society s 
Deed of Set'lement. for the purpose of receiving the 
Auditors’ ANNUAL REPORT of the Accounts of the 
Society up to the 3lst December last; and for general 
purposes. Georce Kirxpatrick, Actuary. 
*,* Business will commence at 12 o'clock precisely. 
The Dividend on the capital Stuck of the Society, for 
the year 1839. has been in the course of payment since 
the 6th day of April last. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, aud 8. 
Kiug William Street, City, London. Capital. 1,000,000/. 
Notice is hereby given, that the BUSINESS of the 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE -ASSURANCE 
COMPANY has been TRANSFERRED to this Com- 
pany; aud all persous holding Policies issued by the 
said Company are informed that, as soon as the Renewal 
Premiums thereou shall become payable, new Policies 
will be granted to them by the Directors of this Com- 
pany, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, 
aud without auy charge for sta: mp duty ; aud all claim- 
ants ou Policies issued by the said Standard of England 
Life Assurance Company are informed that such claims 
will be discharged by the Directors of this Compeny as 
souu as the same shall have been substantiated. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE BRITANNIA COMPANY. 
A most ecouomical set of Tables—com puted expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 























that cau be offered without compromisiug the safety of | 


the [nstitution. 

Iacreasing Rates of Premium o2 a new and remark- 
able plan, tor securing loaus or delns; «¢ !ess immediate 
payment being require dion a Policy for cine whole term 
of life than in auy other office. 


Premiums may be paid either Anuually, Halt-yearly, | 


or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of 
pay meuts. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Polic ve 

Ail claims payabie within One Month after proof of 
death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Premium per C Cent. it. per Annum, pay: able during 
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A liberal Commissionallowed to Solicit. rs aud Agents. 


OCIETY 

RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED 

SMALL DEBTS, throughout ENGLAND aud WaLEs 

Establis hed 17 

Presinent—The E rot ROMNEY. 
Vice-Paestnesrs, 





Lord Kenyon. . Burdett, Bt. M.P. 
Rt. Hou. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. [c hi vi s Ed. Pigou, Esq. 
TreasureR—Benjamin Bor rd C abbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Aupirors- —John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the 6th day of January 1841, 
the cases of 115 Pe titieners were cousidered, of which 91 
were approved, 7 rejected, 5 inadmissible, & 12 deferred 
for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 2d of December 1840, 116 
Debtors, of whom 98 had Wives and 275 Children, have 
been discharged fromthe Prisous of England and Wi ales, 
the expeuse of whose liberation, inelu ding revery charge 
counecte | with the Society, was 442/. 6s. 3a. and the fol- 
lowing Benefitctions received since the last Repurt, 

up to the 3ist December 1840. & s. 
C. B. Charlewood..... 2 





The Rev. € 















de Stic v.06 sence 10 0 
The Rev. D. M. Bourne . 10 0 
The Executors of Mrs. 

per Treasurer... 450 0 
P. F. H. a Friend, » per 1 0 
Robert Herries, Esq. ..... 5 6 
Messrs. Herries, I 5 5 
Joshua Watsou, Esq.. a 
Joha Moore, Esq. pe lo 0 
Andrew Macklew, Esq 2 2 
Mrs. S. Ch Imeley, ditto........ 2 0 
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| efficacy, 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A Vacancy for a 

Pupil is bow open in the family of a Clergyman of 
long experience, residing twelve miles from Loudon: 
the number of whose Pupils does not exceed five or six, 
he can offer the must satisfactory references to Noblemen 
aud Gentlemen whose sons have been under his care. 
Letters to be directed for the Rev. R. H. Post-office, 
Petersham, Surry. 


DUCATION.—_CHARGROVE 

HOUSE COLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL 

BOARDING SCHOOL, Suurprneron, near CHEL- 
TENHAM. 

Principal—Mr. Josern Gur, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

The following are among the advantages of Mr. Guy’s 
Establishment ; a Course of Instruction more enlarged 
and systematic than the old circumscribed routive, aud 
adapted to the wauts and spirit of the age; a commodious 
House, situated in a spot much ree ommended by the 
Cheltenham Physicians for the purity of its air; a Gym- 
wasium, or Hall of Study, recently erected, with every 
accommodation for forty Young Gentlemen ; 3; anda Cur- 
RicuLuM, for sports and rec reation, of three acres, 

Terms, for the whole expense, under ten, 8/. per quar- 
ter; under thirteen, 9/.; under fifteen, 10/.; and from 
that age, Ll/. The scale higher, if extra accommodations 
are required. 

To parents residing in distant parts of the kingdom, 
who, from the increased facilities of traveling, may wish 
to commit to him the training of their sons for the Uni- 
versities, or for Civil and Commercial life, Mr. Guy 
caunot, perhaps, offer more satisfactory testimonials of 
his ability as a Teacher, than his Schoo! Publications; of 
which, with the uumerous ones of his father, most fami- 
lies, it is presumed, have specimens at hand. 

N.B. Young Geutlemen prepared also for Haileybury 
aad Woolwich. (See Prospectus.) 


H ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 

E. LAZENBY and SON, sole proprietors of 
the reccipt for this much-esteemed Sauce, respectially 
inform purchasers, that each bottie of the genuine article: 
bears the name of ‘¢ Winutam Lazensy,’’ on the back, 
in addition to the frout label used so many ee and 
sigued ‘ Enizazera Lazexsy.’ Warehouse, 6, Edward 
Street, Portman Square, Loudon. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
Bi PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made ov the 
most scicutific priuciple, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brash will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
will clean iu the most effectual and extraordinary manner. 
Metcalfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs vever come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleaus ina third part 
of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring the finest 
A newly- -inveuted Brush for cleaui g velvet with 

















nap. 
quick and_ satisfactory effect. The much- approved 
Flesh brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, and 
Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating Hair- 


brushes, with the durable nubleache:d Russian ‘Bristles, 
which do uot soften iu washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; 
aud Combs of all descriptions, at Metca.re’s only 
establishment, 130 D, Oxford Street, nearly opposite 
Hauover Square. 


JONES'S THERMO-CREPIDA, 
o or PA’ i SHOE-WARMER. 

Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully informed this 
little article of luxury, comfort, and economy, may 
now be had of all respectable Furnishing lronmongers, 
Ladies’ Boot aud Shoemakers, aud at the Manufactory, 
Light —_ e, 201, Strand. 

“Mr. Jones, the inventor of the Photolypon, has adde&@ 
to his cther claims on public patronage. by a very ine 
genious invention for the warming of shoes and shippers 
al tugether apropos to thi is cold weather. It cousists of a 
pair o f tin pastor ifles, which are filled with warm water, 
and then being placed ia the foot gear desired to be 
warmed, the airing of the article is effected without any 
damage to the cloth, or leather, or whatever its fabrie 
may be, ina few minutes. This contrivance, the use of 
which, by the way, will materially contribute to the com» 
fort of the gouty and rheumatic, is called the ‘ Therma- 
Crepida, or Patent Shoe-Warmer.’’— Juha Bull, Dee. 5. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 
patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, aud 
recommended by some of the most Emineut Medical Men. 
The proprict r having received communications from 
many respectable pe rsonsof the suecessof these Loze nges, 
agaiu re minds those who are suffering from Asthmatie 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarseness, Xe. that it only requires a trial to prove their 
yallaying the tickling and irritat.on of the 
Throat, promoting a geatle aud easy expectoration, thei 
use iu the most obstinate ¢ cases, will geuerally be attene 
ded with beueficial results. Prepared ouly by Tuomas 
Kearine, Chemist aud Drugyist, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard; and Sold by Hannay aud Co. 63, Oxtord Streets 
Harris, Draygyist, Birmingham; Fielder, Drugyist, New- 
bury; Jones, Drugyist, “Bath; aud most Druzyists in 
Town and C onlay. in Boxes, at As. lid. anc ls. 9d. each. 
= - ———= 




















"THE MOST CORRECT SCHOOL ATLASES 
STELL’S NEW GENERAL 


ATLAS. Royal 4to. 30 Maps, iucludiug Greece, 
the Roman Empire, and Palestine, with a Cousulting 
Index, lis. bound. 

The Same Work. with beautifully Coloured Outlines, 
18s.; and with the Maps full coloured, 21s. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Royal 8vo. 25 4to. Maps, and Consulting Ludex, neatly 
hait-bound, lus. 

The Same Work, finely-colonred Outlines, 12s. 

RUSSELL'’S ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRA- 
hn Royal 8vo. 22 4to. Maps, and Consulting Index, 

vatly half-bound, 10s, 

The Same Work, with the Maps accurately c_loured, 
Price 12s. 

RU-SELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MO- 
DERN GEOGRA HY COMBINED. Royal 4to. con- 
taiaing 47 finely coloured Maps, and a Consulting Iudex, 
1d. 4s. neatly hat: t ound. 

PALMER'S BIBLE ATLAS, or Scripture Geography 
Delineated. v. 6 beautitully coloured Maps, aud an 
ludes of Names. les. half-bound; uncoloured, Ys. 

Lond Crapock and Ce. Cate Baldwin and Cra- 
dock), 48, Pateruuster Row. 




















THE SPECTATOR. 
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X7ALUABLE NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTY —TO r. SOLD by PRIVATE 
CONTRAC T, the COPYRIGHTS of the fol owing 
PROVINCIAL NEW SPAPERS—The ESSEX,HERTS, 
od KENT MERCURY, printed partly in Loudon and 
u at Colchester, with an average Weekly Circulation 
of 900 copies; the IPSWICH EXPRESS, "Week!y Cir- 
culation rpwe ards of 500 copies ; aud the ESSEX and 
SUFFOLK TIMES, or COLCHESTEK GAZETTE. 
The above papers are all in the Liberal Interest; and 
the Circulati n. in the hands of an intelligent and spi- 
rited Proprietor may be very greatly extended. The 
whole of the printing materials, with an excellent ma- 
chine by Napier, may be had upon moderate terms. 
For further particulars, ap ply to Mr. Raaz, Dedham, 
Essex; and early applications are requested, as, unless 
disposed of in a few days, the place of printing the Mer- 
cury will be altered. 


partly 





~ Now Ready in n vol. foolse ‘ap 8v0., Price 5s. 
HE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS; 


A Christiau Tale in the Dramatic Form. 

MORAIG; or the Seeker for God, a Poem. By Joun 
Duxwor. Esy. Originator of the Temperance Movement 
in Great Britain. 

Other Works by the Same Author, 

THE PHILOSOPHY of ARTIFICIAL and COM- 
PULSORY DRINKING USAGE in Great Britain and 
!2mo. Price 5s 

THE TEMPERANCE EMIGRANTS ; a Drama. 2s. 

THE UNIVERSAL TENDENCY TO ASSOCIA- 
TION IN MANKIND.  Foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 

Hovtsron & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


Ireland. 





Just Published, the Seventh Edition, Revised by the 
Author, Price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
ETTERS TO A FRIEND, ON THE 
EVIDENCES. DOCTRINES, aud DUTIES of 
the CHRI*TIAN RELIGION, 
By Oxtinravs Gaeoory, LL.D. &c. 
BaLpwin and Crapock, ha Paternoster Row. 


Als 
MORNING COMMUNIONS WITH GOD;; or, De- 
yotional Meditations or Every Day in the Year. Trans- 
lated fiom the Origiuai German of CuristopHeR Curtis- 
rian Sturm, Authorot ‘‘ Reflections,’ &c. By WruraMm 
Jouxsione, AM. The Fourth Edition. In a handsome 
pocket volume, Price 8s. in cloth. 











This Day is Pebiished, Part I. Price 10s. 6d. of 
SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY 
for the Use of Students and Practitioners in 

Medicine. Translated from the German of Rupotru 
Waexer, M.D. By Roserr Wits, M.D. With 
Notes aud ‘Niditions by the Translator and others. 

The work will be Pablished in Four Parts, each of 
which will be in itself a distinct and complete Manual 
of the sabject of which it treats. The First Part uow to 
be Published is on Generation and Development; the 
Second will be on Nutrition; the Third on Sensation 
and Motion; and the Fourth on General Physiology. 
Each Part will be illustrated by very numerous Engrav 
ings. mostly alter the Author’s ‘ Icones Physiologice,”’ 
the whole of which will be incorporated with the text. 

Loudon: Suexwoop, Girzert, and Prrer, Pateruoster 
Row. 


ws Cc ULLOCIYS 
On Monday, Feb. 





GEOGR: APHIC ‘AL DICTION ARY. 
+ — = Published, Price 5s. 
Part 9 

DICTION ARY, GEOGRAPHIC. AL, 

STATISTICAL, and re AL, of the va- 
rious countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. 

By J. R. M‘Cutzocu, Esq. 

*,* To be comple ted in Two Volumes. The first vo- 
lume is now ready, with Four large Maps, Price 40s. 
cloth lettered. 

Lately Published, a New Edition, corrected. of 

MR. M‘CULLOCH’s DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE 
aud COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. With Maps aad 
Plans, Price 50s. 

London: 


Now Ready, Price 2 
h HR. MICHAEL 
| i MARSH'S ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND 
FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON: in Three Letters to 
Miss Surrn; and - CURONICLE OF THE DRUM ; 
an Historical Ball: ad 

“The little work before us is, without exce ption, the 
honestest, heartiest, merriest, New-Year’s literary child 
which we have yet seen. Happy Miss Smith, whose 
name is thus linked with fame.—Napoleon—Smith— 
Titmarsh.”’—Glole. 

““Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
as his illustrious namesake.’’—Herald 

«An account of the deposition of the bones of N 
leon, in the trne Titmarsh manner.’ Atlas. 

“Ou glancing through this little volume we have been 
80 pleased by its oris ginality and humour, that we dis- 
place without remorse a notice of * * * in order 
that we may present our readers with some extracts from 
this smail but very amusing and meritorious work,”’— 
Britannia. 

London: H. Cunntyonam, 
falgar Square. 
ELEMENTARY GREEK WORKS, BY THE LATE 

SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD, 
Profe ate of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
A New Editiou, Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE 
WRITING OF GREEK, for the Use of the Junior 
Greek Class in the U ry of Glasgow, iu Four Parts. 


REEK EXTR:z \CTs WITH NOTES 

AND LEXICON, for the Use of the Junior 

Greek Class in the U niversity of Glasgow, Third Edi- 
tion, 12mo. Price 6s. bound. 


Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


2s. 6d. with Wood-Engravings, 


ANGELO TIT- 


oi and graphic 


Napo- 





St. Martin's Place, Tra- 





RULES AND EXERCISES IN HOMERIC AND 
ATT! C 
Gree! 


GREEK, to which is added, a Short Systern of 
Prosody; for the Use of the Second aud Senior 











isses in the Uu ivens ity of Glasgow. Seeond | 
Edition, l2mo. Price 6s. 62. bound. 
y iv. 
THE GREEK GRAMMAR OF FREDERICK 
THIER=CH. T. ated from the German, with brief 
remarks. In | large vol. 8vo. Price i6s. 






Wittram Br. 
Edinburgh; 


*KWooD and Soxs, 45, George Street, 
aud 22, Pall Mall, London, 











This Day is Published, in feap. Svo. Price 7s. a New 
dition of 

ECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
4 OF LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND MO- 
DERN. From the German of Frenrricx Scuiece. 

‘© A wouderful pe:formance ; better than any thing we 
as yet have ou the subject in our own language. *—Quare 
ter y Review. 

‘* By far the most rational and profound view of the 
histovy of literature which has yet been presented to 
Europe.”"—B ackwood s Magazine. 

Wiitram Briackxwoop aud Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, Loudon. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

OBERTS’S ELEMENTS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND GENERAL 

HISTORY; with numerous Engravings and Twelve 

Maps. A New Edition, Corrected, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 
2 


y ige thet EPITOME OF 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; with Historical 
Notices of the most Ancieut Nations, &e. A New 
Edition, Revised aud Improved, with Nine Maps, 12mo. 
Price 5s. bound and ee 


OODBRIDGE’ S ATLAS, 


Exhibiting, in Connexion with the Outlines of 
Countries, the prevailing Religious, Forms of Govern- 
ment, Degrees of Civilization, the Comparative Size of 
Towns, Rivers, and Mountaius; and the Climates and 
Productious of the Earth. Iu royal 4to. 8s. half-bouud. 


4. 
OODBRIDGE’S RUDIMENTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY; ona New Plan, illustrative of 
the foregoing Atlas, and designed to assist the memory 
by comparison and classification. Embellished with 
numerous Euyravings, illustrating Manuers, Customs, 
and Curiosities. Third Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 


5. 

INNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
British Geography (Five Parts)—England and 
Wales—Scoiland—Ireland— Colonies of Europe and 
America — Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c. General Geogra- 
phy — Sacred Geography —Use of the Globes (Two 
Parts) — Gevlogy— Butany— Natural History. In each 
of these little treatises the elements of the various 
subjects are explained in the simplest and clearest 

mauner. 18mo. Price 9d. each. 


HISTORICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
WHITTAKER AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE, 

JINNOCK’s IMPROVED EDITIONS 

OF GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES. In 12mo. 
embellished with numerous Portraits, Wood-cuts, and 
Coloured Maps: ind Plaus, and edit’don the Explanatory 
and Interreyative Systems, copiously illustrated by Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, aud Maps, aud the latest Blucida- 
tions of Classical Antiquariaus. By W. ©. Taytor, 
LL.D. &e. PEE 3 

INNOCK’s HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

The Tweuty-eight Edition; bringing down the 
History to the Accession of our present a ious Sovereign 
Victoria. Price 6s. bound and lettered 
pec. S HISTORY OF ROME. 

The Sixteenth Edition. Price 5s. 6d. bound and 
SIN 

NNOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. 

st Thirteenth Edition. Price 5s. 6d. bound and 
lettered. r 

ri\HE HISTORY OF THE OVER- 

THROW of the ROMAN EMPIRE, and the 
Formation of the Principal Europeau States; from ori- 
ginal sources, Oriental and European, aud comprising 
the latest Elucidations of the Continental and English 
Auti ~ ariat is and Scholars. In | vo', [2mo.6s. 6d. cloth. 
By V Taytor, LL.D, &e. 

*, : This work connects Ancient and Modern [istory, 
and forms, with the Histuries of Greece and Rome, a 
complete course of Ancieut History, and an Lutroduction 
to those of Englaud and aa other European States. 


N ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY 
L& of IRELAND, from the Earliest Accounts to the 
Present Time; on the planof Pinnock’s Histories, 12mo. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


HH" TORY cf FRAN VCE and NOR- 


M ANDY, on the plan of Pinuock’s Histuries. 
By W. 


. Taytor, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. bound and lettered. 
5 
ROFESSOR WILSON’S MANUAL 
of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. 
In 12mo. Price 4s. 6d bound and lettered, and illustrated 
by three Maps. 

* This work differs from those in ordinary use, by 
the” insertion of more detailed notices of the leading 
occurrences of Asiatic History, and particularly of the 
History of India. 


6. 
rAYHE STREAM of HISTORY ; showing 
the Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Progress of 
the Arts, Sciences, aud Literature of every Nafion in the 
World, from the Earliest Ages to the Preseut Time. 
Originally invented by Professor Srrass. With nume- 
rous Additions and happens uts, mounted on rollers. 


Price 12. 16s. 

be pce. EPITOME OF 
UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, aud 

BIOGKAPHY. Forminga ‘eeaannes to The Stream 

of History.’’ Price 3s. 6 


JINNOCK’S HIST ORY OF THE 

BIBLE; containing the Principal Events Recorded 

in that Sacred Book. For the Use of Young People. 
l2mo, Price cs. bound. 


| wee YOCK 'S 
Ancient History 








GATEC 


-Bible and Gospel 





Eugland —Sectland — —Treland ranee— America (Two 
Parts )— Rome— Greece—The Jews—Modern U.story— 
Scripture History—Universal History Mytholosy—in 


which the important and leading facts ef each History 
are narrated so as te impre muds of Young Per- 


sons, i8mo. Price 9d. cach, sewed, 
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The Seventeenth Edition, Price 3s. half-bound, 
OEMS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Selected to Enforee the Practice of Virtue and to 
comprise in Oue Volume the Beauties of English Poetry. 
By E. Towxrns. 
Batpwin and Crapock, 47, Paternoster Row, 


80, 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY; or, Selections for 
Reading and Recitation in Prose and Verse. By James 
Hews Branspy. Second Edition, considerably aug- 
mented, with many New Pieces. 12mo 5s. bound. 


This Day, in one » thick vol. 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 6d. 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF FRANCE, 
from its Origin down to the Present Day, with Parallel 
Notices of the History of the Church of Scotland during 
the same Period. 
By the Rev, Jomx Gorpon Lortmrr, 
Minister of St. David's Parish, G!asgow. 
Edinburgh; Joun Jounsrone, Hunter Square; Lon- 
don: Wurrraker and Co.; and J. Nisper and Co.; 
Dublin: W. Curry junior aud Co. 


COMPLETION OF THE TOWER OF LONDON, 
Now Ready, haudsomely bound in cloth extra, with 
Designs on the Cover by George Cruikshank, 15s. 

HE TOWER OF LONDON. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By W. flarrrson Arnswortn, Esq. 
With Forty Lilustrations on Steel, aud Sixty Wood-cuts. 
By Geor@e Crourksuank. 

Complete Copies of the Work may be had of the Pab- 
lisher, bound in various styles, and at the undermen- 
tioned prices — £s. ad 
Cloth extra, with George Cruikshank’s Designs 








St OMNES ss cacnca teuhsvepnerherg ures 15 0 
Substantially bound in hi alf moroco, marbled 

GORE occ vvncmadee TEINS ie OE Ae: 17 6 
Elega:.tiy hound, whole moroce co, , gilt edges.. 1 1 O 


*,* This Work, for the convenience of Purchasers, may 
still be had in Numbers, 
Ricyarv Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
*,* To be had also of all Booksellers. 





The Ninth Editiou, » See ogg Cuts, Price 7s. 6d. 


ulf-b 
HE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; 
or, Adventures of a Father aud Mother and Four 
Sons on a Desert Island. 
BaLpwin aud Crapocg, 47, Paternoster Row. 
Also, 
1. TALES from SHAKSPEARE. By Mr. and Miss 
Lams. A New Edition, with 22 fine Cuts, 7s. 64. 
2. A DESCRIPTION of more than THREE HUN- 


DRED ANIMALS, with fine Cuts, 12mo. Enlarged 
Edition. 9s. 
3. THE LIFE and SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


of ROBINSON CRUSOE, With 46 Engravings, Price 


6s. 6d. in cloth. 





SPER'S TRAVELS iu SEARCH of his 
I AS STER. Feurteenth Edition. 19ma. Price 6s. 
d. STORIES trom the HISTORY of TVALY. By 


Anne Mannina. 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, COMPLETE, 
Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and CO. 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE. In 3 vols. 


imperial 8vo. bound in cloth. Price 3/. 

2. THE PIC TORIAL BIBLE. In 4 vols. 4to. 
Four Guineas and a Half. 

3. THE ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY on the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. In 5 vols. post 8vo. 
Price \l. 17s. 6d. 

4. THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE. In 2 vols. 
super-royal 8vo.; one containing the GENERAL HIS- 
TORY from the Age of the Patriarchs to the Fall of Je- 
rusalem, the other the PHYSICAL HISTORY. Price 
21. 10s. cloth 

5. THE ILLUMINATED ATLAS of SCRIPTURE 
GEOGRAPHY; with Explanatory Noticesand an Index, 
Drawn by W. Hu cues, under the direction of the Editor 
of the Pictorial Bible. Price Half-a-Guinea, 

6. THE PICTORIAL EDITION of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. With Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. H. Srenstne, M.A. In royal 8vo,. 
Price, bound in eloth aud lettered, 1/. lls. 6d; in calf, 
ie gilt edges. 2/.; and in neat morocco or russia, 21. 28. 

THE TALES OF A THOUSAND AND ONE 
NIGHTS. commonly called the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments. Newly Trauslated by E. W. Lane, with 
Notes. &e. In 3 vols. royal 8vo. Price Four Gaiweas. 





Price 


8. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
to the Eud of the Reign of George I. By G. L. Crate 


Price 


and ©. Macrartane. In 4 vols, super royal 8vo. 
Four Guineas aud a Half. 

» THE PENNY MAGAZINE. In 9 vols. Com- 
pleting the First Series. Price 3s. 6d. 


LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 

1. PICTURES and DESCRIPTIONS of REMARK- 
ABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of the Romans to George [V.  Lllus- 
trated with 126 Wood-cuts. In2vols. Price 10s. 

2. HISTORICAL SKETCHE S of SPAIN and POR- 
TUGAL. With 14 Wood-cuts. 

3. UNCLE OLIVER'S i WE LS in PERSIA. 
With 24 Wood-euts. 2 vols 
OLD SPORTS “of E NOL AND. 


4. THE With many 
= cuts. Price 2s, 6d. 
THE ELDER BROTHER. By Mrs. Barwette 


Price 2s 
aud ¢ ‘HARITY, 


Ww ith Wood-cuts. 


6. CHIVALRY exemplified in the 


Lives of DU GUSSELIN and JOHN HOWARD. 3s. 
7. THE FIELD, the GARDEN, and the WOOD- 
LAND. With uumerous Wood-euts 4s. 
8. FLOWERS and their ASSOCIATIONS. With 
coloured Plates. 6s. 
BOOKS FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION, 
1. ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN; being 


a Series of Exercises exemplifying the Mauner iu which 


of the 


Arithm: ‘tic should be taught to Young Children. 1s, 6d, 
EXERCISES 


the IMPROVEMENT 
ming Children. 1s. 6d. 
\WING for YOUNG CHILDKEN. With 
awing Copies, printed on separate leaves 3s. Gd. 
The DRA WING. COPIES are also printed on Cards, 
aud sola, with the Exercises, in a Case. 

4. FIR-T EXE k CISES for CHIL DRE N iu LIGHT, 
SHADE, and COLOUR, with numerous Lilastratious ; 
beiug a Supplement to ‘* Drawing for Young Children,” 
Price 4s. 

CuanLes Kyigut and Co, 22, Ludgate 


for 






Street. 








THE SPECTATOR. 








LAW OF MARRIAGE.—This Day is Published, Is. 


HIBITION 
OF RELATIONSHIP BY AFFINITY. 
By A CLexcyMan. 

London: Ser.ey and Burnsipe, Fleet Street. 


Orntios oF ON THE PRO- 





Just Published, the Fifth Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo, 

Price 16s. cloth boards, ‘ 

ERMONS TO A COUNTRY 

CONGREGATION. 

By Avoustus Witiiam Hare, A.M. late Fellow of New 
College, aud Rector of Alton Barues. 

Loudon : i. Harcnarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, Third Edition. Price 3s. bound. 
SUMMARY OF FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, for the Use of the Gentlemen 

Cadets at the wae ge | College, Sandhurst. 
y H. Marinurer, 
French Mader at that Establishment. 
JoserH Ricxersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
Street, City. 


This Day, in feap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 4s. 6d. 
LDA, THE BRITISH CAPTIVE. 
By Miss Aones Strickianp, Author of the ‘‘ Lives 

of the Queens of England,’’ &c. 

Also, Just Published, 16mo. gilt, Price 2s. 
**THY WILL BE DONE”; or the Leper of Aosta. 
JosepH Rickersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 

Street, City. 


THE CAVENDISH NOVELS. 
In 1 handsome vol. duodecimo, embellished with Two 
fine Eugravings, Price 6s. bound, 
AAT ts ON sD ok oS) Bhs 
By W. Jounson Neate. 

The Fourth Edition, Corrected aud Revised. 
Loudon: Printed for Tuomas Tece, Cheapside. 
Where may be had, by the Same Author, 

PAUL PE -RIWINKL E ; or, the Press- Gang, | 2is. bd. 











Handsomely bound in cloth 


HE HUNGARIAN DAUGHTER. 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 
By Grorcr Stepuens, Author of the ee of 
“« The Queen of Hungary,” &c. 

"* The passiovate imagination and pathos of George 
Stephens seem to spring out of the ground like one of the 
old Elizabethan dramatists revivified. There is no more 
mistaking his genius than the sun blazing beyond.”— 
Introduction to Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literoture. 

C. Mrrcue vt, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


On Mouday, February Ist, with Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette, from Designs, by G. Jones, R.A. Price 5s. cloth 


lettered, Vol. IV 
heer * MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS. 

Collected and Edited by Himsenr 
With New Prefaces. To be completed in Ten Monthly 
Volumes. 

Contents: Conclusion of Irish Melodies—National 

Airs—Sacred Sougs—and Summer Féte. 
London: Lonomayn, Orme, and Co, 


COWPER’S WORKS AND LIFE, BY SOUTHEY. 
In 15 vols. fuolscap, elegantly printed by Whittingham, 

with uumerous Rogestiags’ from Desigus by Harvey, 

and Portraits, executed by the first Artists, 3/. 155. 

HE FE AND WORKS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 
By Ropert Soutuey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 

*,® This is the only Complete Edition of Cowper that 
has” ever appeared, aud includes the Trauslations of 
Homer. 

Batpwry and Crapock, 47, Paternoster Row. 


HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
The beautiful little work that has recently appeared 
entitled THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, is a prac- 
tical guide to the knowledge of Floral Emblems, and will 
* found most useful to those who are desirous of adopt- 
ing the beautiful Eastern custom of corre: sponding by 
means of Flowers. Lady Wortley Montagu, in her 
eharmivg Letters, alludes to this practice when she 
speaks of communicating thoughts and opivions — 
*‘ withont even inking your finges rs, nu fruit or flower 
being without its signification.” 
Saunvers aud Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 














Now Ready, in 1 vol. 4to, 600 pages, and Seventeen 
beautiful Plates of Locomotive Engines of the Differ- 
ent Classes, Railway Carriages, details of Permanent 
Ways, Signals, &c. &c.; aud a Railway Map of the 
United Kingdom, by Dower, Price 1. Lis. 6d. 

AT 


HE RAILWAYS OF GRE 
By Francis Wutsuaw, Civil Engineer, M. Inst. C. E. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

** It is a work of immense labour and research—rich 
in original and authentic information, and embellished 
to profusion with splendid engravings.’’— Railway Times. 

ondon: Simpmin, Marsuatt, and Co. Statiouers’ 
Hall Court. 





Now Ready, Price 5s. bound in cloth, 


) | at ION AND HER 
A Metrical Tract; with Notes. 
By Joun Srarcu, 

Author of ‘‘ Considerations on the Law of Libel, 

relating to Publications on the Subject of Religion.” 

“Ww ho‘ John Search ’ is, we know not; but the bove 
pamphlet, published under that name, is well deserving 
of attention, as au exceedingly acute and cogent piece 
of reasoning on an important branch of the Law of 
Libel.”"—£ain burgh Revtew, No, 118, Article 6. 

James Riveway, Picci dilly ; ; and ail Bovksellers. 


NAME, 


ENGINE E RING. SCHOOL CLASs- BOOKS. 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, 
with Explanatory Appendix aud Exercises, Price 
43. 6d. bound, 
COOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS; a 
Se +y to the Exercises appeaded to the Elemeuts. Price 
3. 6d. bound, 
“COOL EYS FIGURES OF EUCLID, with Enuncia- 
tions. Price ls. Gd. 


*,* The above Works have received universal com- 
mendation, aud an unprecedented sale attests their 
merits. 





OF MARRIAGE IN CERTAIN 


Now Ready, Second bom = Portrait, feap. 8vo. 


PECIMENS of ‘the TABLE- TALK of 
the late SAMUEL TAYLOK COLERIDGE. 
Joun Murray, A!bemarle Street. 





Lately Published. the Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 

N ACCOUNT OF THE MOST 

IMPORTANT DISEASES PECULIAR TO 

WOMEN. By the late Roperr Goocu, M.D. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, 8vo. Price 12s. 
HURCH PRINCIPLES CON- 
SIDERED in their RESULTS. 
By W. E. Gransrone. M.P. for Newark. 
A Third Edition of Mr. Gladstone's ‘‘ State in its 
Relations with the Church,”’ was Lately Published. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


STANDARD POETICAL WORKS. 


YRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 

with his LETTERS, JOURNALS, and a LIFE. 

by Tuomas Moore. With Notes and Illustrations, 17 
vols. foulscap 8vo. 5s. each. in cloth. 








II. 

CRABBE'S POETICAL WORKS, with his LET- 
TERS, JOURNALS, and a LIFE. by his Son. With 
Illustratious. 8 vols. foolseap 8vo. 5s. each, in cloth. 

Il 


MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
and Notes. by the Author, and Illustrations. 
foolscap 8vo. 185. in cluth. 


Preface 
3 vols. 


HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS, a New and Com- 
plete Edition. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. cloth. (Ina Few 
Days.) V. 

SELECTED BEAUTIES of the BRITISH POETS, 
with Biographical and Critical Notices, and au Essay ou 
English Poetry, by Taomas Campari. A New Edition. 
1 vol. roya! 8vo. cloth. (In a Few Days.) 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
N RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, for the Use of Young Persons ; 
with Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 


Eighth 
Edition, with Wood Engravings. 





2 vols. 12mo 12s. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

for the Use of Young Persons; with Conversations at 

the end of each Chapter. Fifth Edition, with Wood- 


Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
MRS. MARKHAMS HISTORY OF MALTA, the 


Knights of St. John, and the History of Poland, With 
Wood-Engravings. 12mo. 6s. 
Also, uniform withthe Above, 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURE AND ART, for 
the Inform: atiou and Amusement of Young Persons. By 
aLapy. 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. 

BERTHA’ S JOURNAL DURING A VISIT TO 
HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND, for the Information 
and Amusement of Young Persone Fourth Edition, 
12mo. 7s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


STANDARD WORKS, 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
pT ae GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 30s, 





I 
MITCHELL'S PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with Euylish Notes. 
1. Acharnenses —2. Wasps—3. Knights—4. Clouds, 
8vo. 13s. each. —5. Frogs, 15s. 


PEILE’S CHOEPHORG OF JESCHYLUS, 
Edited with English Notes. 
8vo. Price 12s. 
Vv 


AGAMEMNON OF 2SCHYLUS. 
Edited with Euglish Notes. 
8vo. ls, 


V. 

MULLER’S DORITIANS 
Translated by Henry Turnen and Grorce CoRNwALt 
Lewis, Esqrs. 

A New and Cheaper Edition. revised, with Maps. 
vols, 8vo. Price 26s. 


MATTHLE'S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
For the Use of Schvols. 
Sixth Edition, revised. 12mo° 3s. bound, 


PEILE'S 


Il, 
WORDSWORTH'S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 
For the Use of Schools. 
New Edition, revised. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 
VIII 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. Price 1is. 


hs 
BUTTMAN’s CATALOGUE OF THE IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


X. 
HASE’S GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES; 
Or a Popular Account of the Public asd Priv: ate Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


I 

COLERIDGE’'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

of THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Price 7s. 64, 

XII. 

A SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR. 

By Water P. Powe.u. 

12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


JOYCE'S DIALOGUES. 
The only Cores Edition, Corrected vy a Gregory. 
vol. i2mo, Price 5s. 6d. ¢ 


CIEN TH IFIC DIALOGUE S; "intended 


for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young 
People: in which the First Privciples of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy are fully explained, by the 
Rev. J. Joyce. A New Edition, with numerous Cuts, 
and Additions and Improve:ments. 

By O. Gregory, LL. D. F.R.A.S. 
Batowry and Co.; Siupxin, Marsuann, 
C. Douman ; and L. A. i EWIS. 

Of whom may be had, Price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
A COMPANION tothe SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; 





London: and 


Co.; 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 146, is Published This Day. 
ConrTENTS : 
Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
Dr. Waagen’s Life and Genius of Rubens. 
Wrongs aud Claims of Indian Commerce. 
Lockhart’s Historical and Romantic Ballads of 
Spain: with Illustrations. 
Parliamentary Inquiry on the Customs Duties — 
Effects of the Protective System, 
Expedition to the Niger—Civilization of Africa. 
Financiai State of the Pablic Roads. 
Leigh Hunt's Comic Dramatists—Wycherley, Con- 
greve, &c. 
France and the East. 
London: Lonaman, Orme, and Co.; 
aud C. Briacr. 


OIA H wep 


© 


Edinburgh: A, 





This Day is Published, 
Bee AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XXII. 


1. Poland—her National Dynasty. 





2. Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe. 
3. The Education Question—Special Religious In- 
struction. 
4. Prussia—her Manufacturing Prcspects. 
5. The Odes of Pindar. 
6. The Court and Government of Russia. 
7. Historical Publications of Italy. 
8. The Porte and the Pasha—Foreign Policy of Eng 
land. 
Londou : R. andJ. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
Just Published, Price 18s. 
T YHE POST-OFFICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY for 1841. 
Contents: Street Directory; the first ever published 


of the Metropolis to Include Nobility and Gentry as well 
as Merchauts and Tradespeople—Commercial Directory 
—Trades Directory—Law Directory —- Court Directory— 
Parliameutary Direetory—City Directory—Conveyance 
Directory—Banking Directory, &c. &e. &e. 

W. Kenny and Co, at 19 and 20, Ola Boswell Court ; 
and all Booksellers. 


R. LINGARD’'S HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. —The New Edition of this Work is 

Just Completed, in 13 vols. foolscap, with Embellish- 

meuts and numerous Additions and Corrections. 3/. 5s. 

London : Barpwrn and Crapock, 47, Paternoster Row. 

Where also, recently Published, 

DR. SOUTHEY’S EDITION OF THE LIFE AND 

WORKS OF COWPER; with numerous Plates, 15 
vols. foolscap. Price 3/. 15s. 








rown 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
ALL’S ALGEBR A.—The Elements 
of Algebra, chiefly intended for Schools and 
the Junior Classes iv Colleges. 
By the Rev. T. G. Haun, M.A. 
Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, Londom 
Also, by the Same Author, 2d Edit. improved, 

AN E ne NTARY TREATISE ON THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


BF iNAY’S GERMAN SC HOOL —- 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Price 5 
COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, with a Copious Appendix; in- 
cluding a Dictionary of Prefixes and Aflixes. 
By Apvo.rnus Bernays, 
Doc.; Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in King’s College, London. 
Also, by the Same Author, 

FAMILIAR GERMAN EXERCISES; with Exer- 
cises fur advanced Students, Copies of German Hand- 
writing, aud numerous Notes. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. 

GEKMAN EXAMPLES; a Key to the Exercises. 
Third Edition. 3s. 

GERMAN READER; r 
Popular Writers, with Translatious and Notes. 
Edition. 5s. 

*,* The abowe Works are also well adapted for self- 
tuitio 

GERM AN — AL ANTHOLGGY; a Sequel 
to thy Reader, 

GERMAN with 
Notes. Ss. 

GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY; with a Con- 
cise History of German Poetry. Third Edition. 7s. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 











Phil. 


a Selection from the most 
Second 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS; 





13, Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 16. 
/ R. COL BUR 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
I. 
GREVILLE; or, a Season iu Paris. 
Authorese of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters, 
I 


THE SPORTSMAN IN _ FRANCE, comprising 
Rambies through Ricardy and Norm: andy, and Boar- 
Shooting in Lower Brittany. By Frepenick ToLreey, 


Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 21s. bd. 
ag 


By Mrs. Gong, 
“&e. 3 vols. 


NS, the COLLEGE SCOUT. 
3 vols. with numerous 


PETER PRIGGI 
Edited by TaEopore Hoox, Esq. 
Illustrations by Phiz. 

«An admirable picture of a college-scout and bed- 
maker, whose sayings and doings are the Sam-Slickiana 
of Alma Mater.” —Age. 


IV. 
THE NAV AL SURGEON. By the Author of “ Ca- 
vendish,’’ ‘* The Flying Dutchman,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
«We consider this novel tu be the best that Mr. Neale 
has yet written. It is a very admirable transcript of 
naval life, told with great truth and feeling, aud abound- 
ing in incident and vemen3 "—Morniny Herald. 


Anso, Jusr Reary. 
ENGLAND. 


THE SPAS OF By Dr. Granvitre, 
Author of “The Spas of Germauy.’’ 1 vol. with ua- 
merous Illustrations. 

I. 
THE MONEYED MAN, a Novel. By Worace 


‘ Brambletye House,’’ &c. 3 vols, 


Ssitu, E sq. Author of ‘ 
13, Gieat Marlboroush St. 


Henny Consurn, Publisher, 











Louden ; Warrraxer & Co.; Sold by all Booksellers, 


containing a Complete Set of Questions, and other Exer- 
cises, lor the Examiuation of Pupils. 


—— 4 
London: ?p sated by Josevi Ciayron, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by hin nat No. 9, Wele 


livgtou Street, Strand, saruapay, 16th sanvary 184], 
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